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REVIEWS. 

Encyclopedia of Geography. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E. 8vo. London: Long- 
man & Co. 

Tuere is no work more generally desired, or 

which we ourselves would more cordially 

welcome, than a well-digested Encyclopedia 

of Geography, in which we should find a 

just, authentic, and vivid account of the 

earth and its inhabitants, each portion of 
the subject being dwelt upon, not in pro- 
portion to the facility of the compilation, 
but according to its intrinsic interest and 
importance. The popularity of geographical 
information is obvious enough, from the 
number of slip-slop geographical volumes 
which experience the indulgence of the 
public. It is, indeed, remarkable, that this 
branch of knowledge, though warmly en- 
couraged, has never yet been cultivated in 
this country with success. We are satisfied 
to borrow from foreigners our systematic 
treatises of Geography. Malte-Brun, a keen 
and lively writer, but a ruthless plagiarist, 
and easily seduced into the wildest etymo- 
logical vagaries, was the first who treated 
this branch of knowledge at once in a po- 
pular and scholar-like manner. After him, 


= the voluminous German, Carl Ritter, 


onest and tolerably discriminating, but by 
no means endued with that sagacity which 
can alone extract the metal from the drossy 
ores in the midst of which he labours. Balbi, 
an industrious but superficial compiler, relies 
too much on vain pretensions, and, affecting 
to have the assistance of nearly all the sa- 
vans in Europe, he compiles a volume which 
would disgrace the meanest among them. 

In fact, it is no easy matter to write a 
good treatise of Geography. The field of 
inquiry is, in this department, the largest 
possible ; and a superficial knowledge be- 
trays us into the widest possible errors. ‘The 
original authorities which the conscientious 
inquirer must consult, are widely scattered, 
in different languages, and many of them 
extremely rare. ‘Translations and collections 
of voyages and travels are accumulations of 
mistakes and corruptions; so that one who 
engages in researches of this kind must 
exercise a vigilant criticism towards his 
authorities ; while, at the same time, for his 
general guidance, he keeps before his eyes 
the invariable laws of nature and of man- 
kind. Indeed, so difficult, at the present 
day, is the task of freeing Geography from 
the numberless errors with which uncritical 
translators and compilers have filled it, that 
we almost despair of ever seeing it accom- 
plished. Mr. Hugh Murray, the editor of 
the work now before us, appears to have 
participated in our views, and consequentiy 
did not underrate the arduousness of his 
undertaking. He says, in his preface— 

“‘ Deeply impressed with a sense of the great 
extent and difficult execution of a complete 
Geographical work, the Editor, during nearly 
ten years, in which he has been engaged upon 





it, has used the utmost exertion to procure from 
every quarter information and aid. He has stu- 


| Ciously collected the most recent, authentic, and 


accurate accounts of the extent, natural fea- 
tures, population, productions, industry, politi- 
cal constitution, literature, religion, and social 
state of the various regions of the globe, with 
the leading details as to their districts and 
cities. The sciences connected with the natural 
history of the earth have, however, attained to 
such an extent and importance, that a thorough 
knowledge of them can only be possessed by 
individuals who have specially devoted them- 
selves to one particular branch. The Editor, 
therefore, considered it essential to procure the 
co-operation of writers who had risen to ac- 
knowledged eminence in the departments of 
Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany.” 
We most strongly protest against the ad- 
mission of Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
and Botany, as so many distinct branches of 
knowledge, into an Encyclopzdia of Geo- 
graphy. They throw light, it is true, on 
the natural history of the globe; but trea- 
tises on Jurisprudence and Ethical Philoso- 
phy, which throw light on the social con- 
dition of man, would be as well entitled to 
a place in such a work. We can only rea- 
sonably expect to find the boundaries of the 
natural kingdoms marked out firmly and 
distinctly, but have no right to look for frag- 
mentary details, which, though amusing to 
the idle reader, are of little use to the stu- 
dent of Geography. In the work before us, 
the Geographical distribution of Genera is 
barely hinted at. The reader is informed, 
not that the Giraffe is peculiar to Africa, 
but, that there are probably two species of 
that animal. He is also told, that the Ter- 
mites, or white ants, constitute the most 
remarkable zoological phenomenon of West- 
ern Africa; but is not told, that these in- 
sects extend their ravages southwards to the 
Orange river, and eastwards to the banks 
of the Nile. In Asia, in like manner, the 
domains of the Elephant, (of which, if we 
mistake not, there are two species in Ceylon,) 
of the Tiger, the Mongolian Hemionus, &c., 
are indicated in the vaguest terms. It is, 
by the way, a mistake to reckon the true 
Rhubarb (Rheum undulatum) among the 
productions of the Altai mountains. Strict 
unity of purpose was sacrificed, we fear, in 
preparing this Encyclopzedia, and the labour 
divided, merely to make way for marginal 
embellishments, and to swell the pretensions 
of the title-page with the names of Professors 
Hooker, Jameson, and Wailace. ‘This sus- 
picion may savour of asperity; but as we 
view every trick of book-making—every in- 
stance of literary charlatanism, in the light 
of contumacy towards our critical throne, 
we cannot allow it to escape unnoticed. The 


' . ° . 
fundamental portion of this work also,—we 


mean the Geographical part, which Mr. 
Murray assures us is the fruit of ten years’ 
diligent study, has not an intrinsic character 
capable of redeeming the defects of system 
and arrangement. It exhibits, in greater 
perfection than any other work with which 





| we are acquainted, the happy art of veiling 


ignorance in specious phrases. The face 
of nature is inaccurately described by Mr. 
Murray, who not unfrequently hazards state- 
ments for which there is no authority what- 
ever. Not sympathizing with human na- 
ture in the abstract, but choosing rather to 
smarten his pictures of mankind by a tone 
of cynical fastidiousness, his views of society 
are always distorted ; and, when he can, he 
makes man a monster. But, to justify our 
censures, we must turn to our author’s pages, 
and will glance at those portions of his work 
where negligence was least to be expected : 

“ The (sea of ) Aral,” says Mr. Murray, “is the 
receptacle of the two great characterising rivers 
of Tartary, the Oxus or Amur, and the Jaxartes 
or Sirr, which rise in different parts of the 
transverse chain of the Beloor Tagh. Thence 
flowing westward through the long tracts of 
Independent Tartary, they fall into the Aral, 
either by two separate channels or one united 
stream; for this is still an undecided point of 
Eastern geography.” 

Indeed! We thought that this point had 
been clearly settled above a century ago. 
The geography of the country round the sea 
of Aral is given with tolerable correctness 
in Astley’s ‘ Collection of Voyages.’ But 
how a geographer of the present age, who 
affects to be acquainted with the results of 
the Russian mission to Bokhara, could sup- 
pose that the Sirr and Amur entered the 
sea of Aral in one stream, is to us incom- 
prehensible. The Mongols and Turks are 
united, by our author, under the name of 
Tartars: nor is he satisfied with this con- 
fusion, but proceeds— 

“The whole Turcoman tribes, indeed, have 
never been united under one head; but have 
been divided into several distinct monarchies, 
of which the most powerful and flourishing are 
those of Bokhara, upon the Oxus, and of Ko- 
kaun, on the Jaxartes.”” 

The Uzbek Turks of Bokhara and Kokan 
have never before been confounded with the 
Turcoman, or Turk-like tribes on the fron- 
tiers of Persia. 

“ Tartary, with some local exceptions, is a poor 
country, scarcely affording to a thin population 
the mere necessaries of life. Articles of luxury 
it does not produce, and it affords few others 
for which they could be received in exchange. 
Whatever of splendour has shone in the courts 
of Karakorum or Samarcand, has been wrested 
by the sword from their effeminate possessors 
in Southern Asia.” 

Here, under the vague name Tartary, is 
described, at one fell swoop, the deserts of 
Gobi and the smiling plains of Turkistan. 
Karakorum, situated on the edge of the Mon- 
golian wilds, is placed in the same line with 
Samarcand, the capital of that country which 
the Arab writers have represented as a ter- 
restrial Paradise. But again— 

“ Even in the fourth century, we find Ptolemy 
describing an immense caravan route across 
Asia, from Byzantium to the frontiers of China, 
and which probably existed long before, although 
it escaped the notice of earlier writers.” 

We beg leave to inform Mr. Murray that 
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Ptolemy died before the middle of the second 
century; that he was a native of Alexandria, 
and not of Byzantium ; nor does he say ariy- 
thing of a route commencing from the latter 
place; but simply states the itinerary dis- 
tances eastward from the Euphrates to the 
Serz (the Chinese), on the authority of an 
earlier writer, one Marinus Tyrius. But, what 
blunders can surprise us in one who, writing 
the history of Geography, tells us that 
D’Anville (who died in 1782) belonged to 
the seventeenth century; and who devotes 
@ paragraph to the labours of that great 
man, so dexterously worded in loose ver- 
biage as not to convey the slightest intima- 
tion of his real merits ? 

But let us turn to a quarter of the globe 
more frequently visited by European tra- 
vellers. The word Nubia, like Tartary, is 
conveniently employed by Mr. Murray in 
the vaguest and most indefinite sense pos- 
sible. He then proceeds to describe the in- 
habitants of Nubia, as follows :— 

** The inhabitants ef this extensive line of ter- 
ritory consist of two leading races. The first is 
the proper Nubian, called Berbers or Barabras; 
a class strictly native, and of the same race with 
those who inhabit the mountainous districts of 
Barbary. The barks beyond Dongola, and the 
still more southerly kingdom of Sennar, are 
inhabited by Negroes; though between them 
is interposed the tract of Berber, held by a 
mixture of Nubians and Arabs.” 

The inhabitants of Nubia have no more 
affinity of race with the mountaineers of 
Barbary than with the Chinese. Nor are the 
people above Dongola negroes: on the con- 
trary, the Nubian at Syene is darker than 
the Sennary; and Dongola itself is the 
district in which the negro features and 
complexion predominate on the Nile. Mr. 
Murray further says— 

** The late conquest (of Nubia and Sennar) 
by the army of Mohammed Ali was too violent, 
and attended with too much of outrage and ra- 
pine, to be attended with beneficial effects ; and 
it appears to have been in a great measure 
ephemeral.” 

Mohammed Ali has held firm possession 
of the valley of the Nile, from Egypt to 
Abyssinia, for the last thirteen years, a fact 
which Mr. Murray might have easily ascer- 
tained, if he had not been contented to write 
at random. 

If we were to follow Mr. Murray into 
Abyssinia, we fear that we should be too 
long detained there, in noting each sepa- 
rate instance of his blundering. We leave 
him that region, therefore, to be enjoyed in 
unrestrained licence, allowing him to elevate 
its mountains to the clouds, as may suit his 
fancy, and to sink its population in the 
depths of barbarism. But before we quit 
Africa, we must point out another example 
of the slip-slop manner in which this ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia of Geography’ has been com- 
piled. We find two-and-twenty of its pages 
occupied by an account of Western Africa, 
that is, of Senegambia and Guinea; and 
then, that large and important region here- 
tofore called Southern Guinea, the region 
of Southern Africa which was first colonized, 
and respecting which we have the most 
ancient and copious information, is de- 
spatched in half a page. The following is 
the substance of this brief statement :— 

“The next division of Western Africa con- 
sists of Congo and Loango, to the coast of which 
navigators generally give the name of Angola. 





The principal feature is the Zaire, or Congo, a 
powerful and rapid river, which rushes by a 
single channel into the Atlantic. Its course 
was traced upwards by Captain Tuckey, in his 
unfortunate expedition, about 400 miles; yet 
nothing was ascertained as to its origin and 
early course, though the hypothesis of its form- 
ing the termination of the Niger is now com- 
pletely refuted. * * The country to the South 
of Congo is called Benguela, and its commerce 
is still almost entirely in the hands of the Por- 
tuguese. * * Farther inland is the country 
of Jaga Cassanga. The Jagas were celebrated by 
the writers of travels, two centuries ago, as a 
formidable devastating tribe, addicted to the 
most ferocious habits; and rumour does not 
represent any change as having taken place in 
their character.” 

We need hardly inform our readers, we 
believe, that Angola is the name, not of the 
coast, but of a large kingdom, situated be- 
tween Congo and Benguela; or, that the 
Zaire was ascended by Captain Tuckey, not 
400, but only 280 miles; or, that the Jagas 
had become a settled people in the time of 
the missionary Cavazzi de’ Montecuculi, 150 
years ago; and, that the rumours respect- 
ing their present ferocity, which Mr. Murray 
insinuates, have no existence whatever. Such 
is the negligent compilation which is palmed 
on the public as the mature fruit of ten years’ 
study. Every part of Mr. Murray’s work 
which we have examined, is of the same 
loose, unsubstantial texture. That portion 
of the book, indeed, which is not geogra- 
phical, is above mediocrity; and the wood- 
cuts are really beautiful: but it is impossi- 
ble to conceive anything more egregiously 
patched and varnished than the geographi- 
cal narrative, or which would be less entitled 
to the praise affected by the author, of afford- 
ing “recent, accurate, and authentic’’ in- 
formation. 


The Unfortunate Man. By Capt. Frederic 
Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. London : Bentley. 


Tur title of this work is aggravated in the 
headings to each page,—and the poor doomed 
hero is styled “the most unfortunate man in 
the world.” In the perusal of the work, and 
to speak as an Irish critic might speak, we find 
matters get worse and worse,—and that there 
are two most unfortunate men in the world. 
An uncle and a nephew alike “take arms 
against a sea of troubles,” and suffer a de- 
structive series of naval defeats. The one, 
the uncle, mutters, and murmurs under his 
miseries whenever he is encountered ;—the 
other goes on wise, though wounded—a naval 
Job! 

This work can hardly be called a novel; 
it comprises a series of sombre sea sketches, 
and sensible observations on life, and agree- 
able pictures from the portfolio of a traveller. 
But as to the tale of the author, “ Story, God 
bless you! he has none to tell, Sir!” Love 
attachments commence, leading to no results; 
characters are introduced only to be aban- 
doned at caprice ; and when we have arrived 
at the end of ourthree days’ march, (for you 
cannot advance at a greater pace than a 
volume a day,) you find that half your army 
of martyrs have dropped behind you, without 
giving any explanation of the cause of their 
joining or retiring from you. Like Cardinal 
Beaufort, most of them “die, and make no 
sign.” We do not know that Capt. Chamier 
contends for the title of Novel being conceded 
to his work, for we have no prefatory intro- 





duction. But, as three volumes of exagge- 
rated difficulties, occasional vivid descriptions, 
and honest, bluff, sailor reflections, we should 
say that a reader who is not hard run for 
leisure, would do well to give them a perusal. 

We will not consume our own time, or the 
time of our readers, by trying to piece out 
a plot. It isnot to bedone. A young gen- 
tleman of the name of Robert Ganjam, full 
of mischief, is destined for the sea. When 
about to join his frigate, the coach starts with- 
out his body, but with his trunk, and he gets 
cajoled into a vessel which sails on a slave- 
speculation. The blessings of every sea 
change he experiences, and thence on go the 
usual allowances of sudden returns, stolen in- 
terviews, letters suppressed, and irritating 
jealousies. Much of the reader's time will 
be passed at sea, much in Russia, some in 
Paris, some in England. Indeed, the read- 
ing this work is like sitting down to a pan- 
tomime-panorama, in which various brightly 
painted, unconnected scenes, are passing be- 
fore the eye. 

The following description of a cruel man- 
ceuvre practised on board the slave vessel, 
to divert the chase of a frigate, will be read 
with interest, and give a not unfavourable 
specimen of the style of the work :— 

““*Tt is a chance, and the only chance,’ said 
the Captain, ‘and no one will care a pin about 
the business if we get away.’ 

“©*Oh yes,’ said the mate, ‘ if we could only 
get away. Why, to be sure, I should not be so 
slack in stays myself, but that confounded vessel 
sails well, and we are evidently losing ground 
fast. 

“© Well,’ said Smith, ‘let the worst be the 
worst, that is our capture and the fore-yard arm. 
I will be responsible since you fear, and seeing, 
as I do, that the taking of the Rapid is at once 
the downfall of myself and family, I am resolved 
to have one chance more of escape. If we can 
goon until night, the frequent squalls may allow 
us to try another manceuvre, which may prove 
more fortunate than our last; and if the bait 
does not tempt sufficiently, why we are only 
saving one or two human beings from a life of 
misery.’ 

“« Well,’ said the mate, ‘ I’m agreed.—For- 
ward there,’ said he. 

“* ¢ Sir” answered a rough-looking fellow. 

“¢ Jump down,’ said the Captain, ‘and hoist 
up one or two empty casks, and send the cooper 
aft with his tools. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ responded a man with all the 
indifference of a sailor. 

“The cooper soon made his appearance; in 
five minutes the empty casks were on deck, the 
heads of both were taken out, and the cooper 
set to work to cut out a circle large enough for 
a man’s neck. The mate, who was a handy 
fellow of all work, began at one cask, and the 
captain stood by, urging the workmen to use 
every despatch. ‘The breeze had freshened, 
and we held our own pretty well with the stran- 
ger; at any rate I was fearful that she did not 
gain upon us very rapidly. In the mean time, 
both cooper and assistant worked away with the 
greatest indifference, and no human eye could 
have detected the slightest variation of counte- 
nance in the mate, although he was fully aware of 
the desperate act about to be committed. When 
the casks were ready, the upper hoops were 
taken off, so as to allow the cooper to place the 
heads in when required. A pig of iron ballast 
was fastened in each cask, and then it was that 
the mate said in a firm voice :— . 

“* Now, sir, we are ready. If you are still 
determined, d—n me if you shall ever say that 
John Collins was afraid when death was at hand.’ 

“The captain’s son had been all along watch- 
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ing the movements of the cooper, but was quite 
jn ignorance of the intention of his father. 
Once indeed he asked what was the hole cut in 
the head of the cask for; but he was told to be 
silent, in a tone of voice which set me shaking 
like a monkey in frosty weather. 

“*Bring one of the slaves upon deck,’ said 
the captain; ‘and, do you hear? pick out a 
lively and a slim one.’ 

“The slave was brought unshackled upon 
deck: he looked round him with surprise, and 
yet with indifference; his eye was sunken from 
care and from sickness, and his poor emaciated 
form had qualified him to come forward in the 
capacity alluded to. 

“* He’s the liveliest we can find, sir,’ said one 
of the seamen; ‘for he was the only one who 
was talking, and I fancy he is as slim as any of 
the rest; but for that matter we shall have no 
trouble to find another.’ * 

“Oh then,’ said his son, ‘ try my black wife.’ 

“* Ah! ejaculated the Captain. 

“¢That would do just as well,’ said the mate; 
‘so bring her aft, here; you ’re not the first in 
the world who would like to get so sure a di- 
vorce.’ 

“ Away went that incarnate devil, and in two 
minutes he was seen lugging along his miserable 
victim by the hair of the head: one or two more 
of that sex came on deck, but were instantly 
sent below again. 

“*¢ Here, you Ganjam, jump in the cask, and 
show this young lady how she is to sit, for none 
but the devil can talk the negro language.’ 

“T did as I was desired, and then got out 
again. The girl was then told todo as I had 
done; but she hesitated, as if warned by some 
unseen power of the danger which awaited her. 
As she could not succeed the first time, I was 
desired to place her properly, which I did. The 
cooper was told to fix the head in, fitting the 
part about her neck. 

“Come, down with you,’ said the mate; 
‘now, cooper, fix on her necklace, and take care 
it does not fit tuo tight, for she is going into 
strange company.’ 

“The remorse of conscience which had at first 
exhibited itself in this worthy associate of the 
Captain’s, had entirely vanished: like many 
others who, having made one false step, from 
that instant fly to the other extreme. Thus we 
not unfrequently see women whose virtues have 
been sacrificed, suddenly assume the open coun- 
tenance of vice, and, from being modest and 
reserved, become shameless and impudent. 

“The last stroke of the mallet had driven 
home the upper hoop of the cask; the poor girl, 
who imagined, perhaps, that some kind of 
amusement was to follow, kept laughing and 
smiling, and vainly endeavoured to make us un- 
derstand her delight, as she poured forth a 
volume of words. The Captain had walked aft 
and called the mate: the stranger had evidently 
gained so much, that in two hours she would 
have had us under her guns; and, after remark- 
ing this aloud, the former said, ‘ Well, it is our 
only alternative; but, used as I am to scenes of 
horror, I cannot bear to see a person smile, when 
stich a chance awaits them.’ 

“‘The stranger,’ said the master, ‘is right 
astern, and it is impossible for them not to see 
the cask ; now let us see if ¢heir Christian cha- 
rity can overcome their love of prize-money. If 
you intend to do it, we have no time to lose.’ 

“*Do it!’ said the Captain. 

“The mate walked to the gangway, and put 
the cask close to the side. It was now that the 
poor imprisoned wretch imagined her destiny; 
she gave a shriek so loud and piercing, that 
every slave below startled at the sound, and, ere 
she could continue her loud cry for mercy, the 
mate and one of the seamen had lifted the cask 
clear of the side, and, vibrating it once and 
twice, the third time they relinquished their 





grasp, and the poor creature, who had been sold 
to enrich others, now found herself the victim 
for their security. 

“The cask,t when it fell into the water, 
twirled round and round with fearful rapidity, 
but, owing to the ballast, it always kept end 
up, leaving the girl’s head plainly visible. Her 
eye, whenever the twirl of the cask allowed it 
to rest on the ship, had more of imploring mercy 
than the words of the most frightened convict ; 
she screamed for pity—alas! pity was not known 
to those who had purchased her life ;—flight, 
safety, was the only thought which occupied her 
half-murderer’s mind. The freshness of the 
breeze, the noise occasioned by the rapidity of 
the vessel’s way, soon predominated, and the 
shriek of the negro girl was lost in the distance. 
The eyes of the crew now rested on the cask : 
the Captain kept his glass steadily fixed on what 
the mate called the water-nymph, and a quarter 
of an hour would decide the fate of the girl, the 
Rapid, and the Captain. Then was conjecture 
at its utmost. The cask, being small, appeared 
at a greater distance than the stranger, and as, 
from the slight variation in steering, and the 
send of the sea, the cask was to leeward of the 
vessel, it was imagined that either the negress 
had passed unseen, or was left to inevitable 
death, the spirit of gain having predominated 
over the spirit of charity. But it was only the 
fears of the villains which could have harboured 
such an idea; for sailors are generally the most 
humane beings alive, and, when a woman is con- 
cerned, they would risk more than almost any 
of the biped race.” 

The dinner with the Empress Mother of 
Russia is, we presume, a sketch from life, 
and is tolerably well done. There are also 
a couple of decent duels in the course of these 
volumes. 

Before quitting the work, we cannot re- 
frain from observing that the narrative style 
in which it is written, is not skilfully man- 
aged. The boy in the first chapters describes 
with the knowledge of a man, and the hero 
details scenes, characters, and even conver- 
sations which happen at home while he is at 
sea, with an impossible accuracy. ‘There 
are a few trifling faults of style scattered 
about the work which are too unimportant 
to particularize them. We observe at page 
66 of the 1st volume, that the author, at the 
end of his quotation, gives to Cumberland 
property which belongs to Congreve. We 
hope the gallant Captain will be fortunate 
enough to have an opportunity in a second 
edition of carrying through his pages a care- 
ful eye and a correcting hand. 





The Acharnenses of Aristophanes. With 
Notes, by T. Mitchell, A.M. &c. Lon- 
don: Murray. 

Here is a work on which the classical scho- | 

lars of this and many succeeding ages will | 

dwell with pleasure : all that learning, taste, 
and enthusiastic admiration could effect for 
the illustration of the old dramatist, Mr. Mit- 
chell has performed ; the “ praegrandis senex,” 
as Persius affectionately calls him, never yet | 
came before us in so pleasing a form. But | 
while we thus express our admiration of Mr. 

Mitchell’s labours, we do not scruple to dis- 

sent from many of his opinions, and as these 

opinions are of universal interest and appli- 
cation, we cannot rest satisfied with recording 

a simple protest. ‘Throughout the entire in- 

troduction, notes, and appendix, Mr. Mitchell 


« t The whole of the fol ; wing story is founded on 
fact. It was H.M.S. the thee , | believe, that picked 
up the negroes turned adrift as is related.” \ 


strenuously labours to persuade his readers 
that the progress of democracy was the cause 
of the ruin of Greece; that the Spartan was 
preferable to the Athenian constitution, and 
that the agricultural interest of Attica was 
unwisely and unjustly sacrificed to the com- 
mercial interest of Athens. He describes the 
policy of Themistocles as at once selfish and 
destructive, joins heartily in his author's 
hatred of Euripides, and claims for Aristo- 
phanes the merit of being as excellent a 
politician as he is unquestionably a delightful 
poet. To argue these questions at full length, 
would clearly be inconsistent with our limits; 
to pass them over in silence, would be con- 
trary to our duty; we shall therefore briefly 
indicate our objections to Mr. Mitchell's his- 
torical theories. 

The great similarity between the institu- 
tions of Moses and Lycurgus, was remarked 
in very ancient times; it was even made 
the ground fcr supposing a consanguinity 
between the Jews and Spartans, in the 
age of the Maccabees; our author infers 
that Lycurgus borrowed from Moses through 
the Cretan Minos, and thus he claims indi- 
rectly a share of divine authority for his 
favourite constitution. But the connexion 
between the Cretan and Jewish law-giver, is 
an improbability too great to be overcome by 
the mere similarity between some of their 
institutions, especially as that similarity can 
be accounted for more easily and more na- 
turally. “ Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians,” and of course he 
exercised that wisdom, under divine direction, 
when framing institutions for the people in- 
trusted to his charge; Minos, all histories 
inform us, derived the greater part of his 
code from Egypt, and, of course, many simi- 
larities must be found in constitutions at least 
partially obtained from the same source. 

The laws of Sparta formed only a nation 
of savage warriors; where were her poets, 
her philosophers, or her artists? None 
such were ever found among this “ nation of 
gentlemen,’’as Mr. Mitchell has been pleased 
to name them. But the foreign policy of 
this state, which followed Mr. Mitchell's 
maxim in selecting rulers, “ the more of birth 
and bloed the better,”’ was, we are told, cal- 
culated to inspire “free Greeks” with confi- 
dence. Then must these “free Greeks” 
have forgotten the abominations of the Mes- 
senian wars, and the truckling, shuffling 

olicy which delayed the march to Marathon. 
Mr. Mitchell passes over in silence the atro- 
cious cruelty with which the Helots and other 





slaves were treated by this “ nation of gen- 
tlemen,” he affects to deny the horrors of the 
Cryptia, but what has he to say to the ruth- 
less massacre recorded by Thucydides? And 
what has he to reply to the notorious fact 
that “ Lacedemonian faith” was throughout 
Greece a proverbial expression for treachery, 


| and “ Athenian faith” just as proverbial for 


strict honour? When next our author draws 
a comparison between these rival nations, 
we recommend him to contrast the peace of 
Cimon with the peace of Antalcidas. 

The best reason that can be assigned for 
the preference shown to the commercial over 
the agricultural interest in Athens is, that it 
vas unavoidable; the soil of Attica was in 
general rocky and unfruitful, though it con- 
tained many beautiful slopes and valleys ; its 
extensive sea-coast afforded the greatest faci- 
lities for trade, and Nature herself pointed 
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out the Egean to the Athenians as the proper 
source, not only of their prosperity, but of 
their safety. ‘When Themistocles,” says 
Mr. Mitchell, “ had persuaded his country 
to set her foot on a man-of-war's deck, he 
appears to have felt that he had placed her 
on a throne.” He must rather have felt that 
he gave her possession of her rightful inherit- 
ance. It would require a volume to examine 
the results of this great man’s policy : we shall 
only say, that so far as it was pursued it was 
eminently successful, and that Athens only 
fell when, yielding to the artful suggestions 
of the oligarchical party, a different course 
was adopted. 


It is now rather late to discuss the merits 
of Euripides: we agree with an eminent clas- 
sical scholar, Dr. Giffard, that Euripides is 
inferior to Sophocles, and Virgil to Lucan, 
because the artificial school of poetry must 

ield precedence to the natural; but let 

uripides be tried by the standard of his own 
school, and his merits will be found sufficient 
to justify the admiration with which he has 
been universally regarded. 

The last point we have to examine, is the 
course of policy recommended by Aristo- 
phanes, and in this inquiry we shall be 
cheerfully accompanied by our readers, be- 
cause Mr. Mitchell has illustrated his posi- 
tions by extracts from the principal political 
plays, translated with great felicity. The 
pressure of the Peloponnesian war was most 
severely felt in the rural districts of Attica, 
for the Spartans, superior by land, swept all 
the open country; but while Athens was 
supreme at sea, her citizens experienced little 
inconvenience. Dazzled by military glory, 
the Athenians, like too many other commer- 
cial nations, were enamoured of the “just 
and necessary war against their natural 
enemies,” and not the less so, because the 
war gradually undermined the territorial 
strength of an oligarchy, whose tyrannical 
dispositions had been fatally exhibited in the 
massacre of Cylon. Aristophanes wisely 
preached peace, because he saw that these 
advantages, whether real or fancied, would be 
purchased at too enormous a price. His 
chief argument was one likely to have a 
— effect on persons in the situation of 

is countrymen ; he saw them wearied of con- 
finement within the walls of the city, and he 
placed before them the most captivating pic- 
tures of rural felicity, all of which might be 
realized by the establishment of peace. Let 
us take the scene between Trygzeus and the 
Chorus in the Eiréné, as an example :— 


Tryg. Ever lovely, ever dear, 

How may I salute thine ear! 

O what size of words may tell 

Half the charms that in thee dwell! 
In thy sight is joy and pleasure, 
Without stint and without measure. 
In thy breath is all that flings 

Sense and thought of choicest things ; 
Dropping odours—racy wine— 
Fragrant spike and nard divine. 

Chor. Pipe and lute and dance are there, 

Tragic pomp and stately air: 
With the Sophoclean strain, 
When he’s in his noblest vein, 
And the daintier lays that please, 

Falling from Euripides. 

Tryg. (interrupting.) Out upon thee, fie for shame! 
Vex me not with such a name! 
Half a pleader—half a bard— 

How may such win der regard ! 

Chor. O she’s joy and recreation, 
Vintage in full operation, 

Vat and cask in requisition, 

Strai making inquisiti 

In the new-press’d grape and wine, 
What is foul and what is fine ! 








Round meantime the fleecy brood 
Clamour for their fragrant food ; 
Which by village dame or maid— 
Bosom-laden—is convey’d. 

Thus without ;—while all within 
Marks the harvest's jovial din: 
Hani to hand the goblets flying, 
Or in sweet disorder lying ; 

Serf and master, slave and free, 
Joining in the gladsome glee 
Of a general jollity. 

These and thousand blessings more 
Peace hath ever yet in store. 


The ostentatious airs of the Athenian Bo- 
badils were of course fair game; hence the 
great female reformer Lysistrata, in the 
drama that bears her name, satirizes the 
holiday captains of the day without mercy :— 


Lysist. Our enterprise will give Report 
Fit matter for her tongue, if it but quell 
The armour-mania that hath late crept in 
Amongst us. Herbs and pottery have not 
A surer place within our markets, than these 
Same heroes, arm’d all cap-a-pie, stalking 
And striding round the admiring stalls. 
Magistrate. And how 
Should warriors garb them, but in warrior’s dress? 
Lysist. O ’tis a sight for Laughter’s self to witness— 
One bearing shield or buckler—its device 
A Gorgon’s head mayhap—and all this pomp 
And circumstance to end, marry in what? 
The purchase of a brace of paltry birds. 
lst Woman. The other day (Jove be my witness that 
These eyes were partners in the sight) 1 saw 
A captain of a troop: a casque of brass 
Enclos’d his head: his hair hung floating round 
Full many a rood; a champing charger bore 
His weight. My warrior on a thrifty crone 
Made rapid charge, bore off a single egg, 
And bagged forthwith within his helmet’s cavity 
The mighty prize. A Thracian too | saw, 
Target on arm—his spear in proudest rest— 
You had been sworn ’twas Tereus, such a presence 
The varlet carried with him: a fig-woman 
Took terror at the sight, and fled amain: 
Our hero stopp'd his march—fed at free cost, 
Nor thank’d the gods, who sent him such a banquet. 


But while we join heartily in the ridicule 
thrown upon the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance,” assumed by the generation of mili- 
tary coxcombs, who mischievously meddled 
with state affairs in Athens, we must repro- 
bate the attempt to depreciate the glories of 
Marathon. ‘That was, it still is, a spell-word 
of powers; charlatans may have conjured with 
it unwisely; but cold and callous must be the 
heart of that freeman who feels not a spirit 
alive within him when the name of Marathon 
is pronounced ! 

Frauds in enlistment were frequently prac- 
tised, and these were exposed in the drama 
written expressly to recommend peace :— 


But save me from the sight of captain triple-crested, 
Who wraps him in a mantle of bright scarlet, 

And bids you mark the dye of Sardis on it. 

The dye of Sardis, say’st? God wot—’twill bear 
Another dye, and of less noble hue, 

If he but chance to share a battle in it. 

None then shews nimbler feet than he: wide floats 
His crest: the tapstried Persian monster,—horse 

And cock compounded, - floats not such a comb. 

But not my ground shift |: my only care 

To watch the nets, and mark w hat game's found in them. 
At home—no deed which Patience blenches at, 

But these same captains will enact among us, 

Look to the muster-roll! fie! what a vile 

Confusion’s there ! at will these names inscrib’d, 

Aud those at will expung’d—and that, Heav'n knows, 
Not once nor twice. ‘* 1o-morrow we must march”— 
*« But here is one hath not made due provision” — 
Marry how should he?) When the man left home, 

It had notreach’d his knowledge that his name 

Was on the roll. ’I'was by Pandion’s statue 
Standing, that he first saw the register, 

And found himself inscrib’d upon the list. 

Look to my young recruit—the sight hath scar’d 

His very senses, and away he runs, 

‘The fig-tree’s juices in his streaming eyes. 

These are the tricks they play on us poor country-men. 
Your town blades find them easier to the hand. 
Duastards! shield-droppers | foes to God and man! 
But let Heav’n side with me, and they shall yet 

Pay large account for all these injuries. 

Lions they are at home, but in the field 

They bear a port less stately, and at best 

Are very foxes. 


But, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
scene in Aristophanes, is that in which the 





Demon of War is represented as pounding 
fanciful symbols of cities and countries in an 
enormous mortar :— 


Scene.—Heaven. 
A great bowl or mortar is seen upon the stage: 
leeks, garlic, and cheese lie around tt. 
Var—TRYGAUS, 
War. [slowly Laceration, 
and solemnly) Maceration, 
Grief and scorning, 
Woe and mourning. 
Past all curing, 
1 do scan 
Unto man, 
The much enduring : 
Cramps and stitches, 
Aches and pains, 
Rack his joints 
And fire his veins! 
Try. Shield me, great Phoebus, ’tis indeed a mortar, 
Vast beyond vastness !—then this monster’s visage ! 
Pain, mischief, misery, are upon his front. 
And do my eyes indeed take witness of him, 
The god, whose very sight creai.« a solitude, 
The truculent—the iron-faced —still settling 
Upon his legs, as if for fight preparing! 
War. Double, double, 
Woe and trouble, 
Triple trine, 
And nine to nine, 
Nine and ten, 
And nine again, 
I do see 
For Prasiz. 
Hapless state ! 
See now thy doom is sealed, and ratified thy fate! 
[throws a leek into the bowl.} 
Try. Look, Sparta, to’t—’tis her concern—not ours, 
War. For Megara weep ! 
And your sighs be they deep. 
For the fates strongly pull, 
And my bow! must be full ; 
The loss of a fraction 
Would work me distraction ; 
Nicely chopp’d, minc’d, and drest, 
She may yet be at rest! 
[throws in garlic, and pounds it very small.) 


We agree with Aristophanes and Mr. 
Mitchell, that a pacific policy would have 
best promoted the true interests of Athens ; 
but we deny that the democracy can fairly 
be charged with either the origin or miscon- 
duct of the war. But this question will be 
better discussed when the comedy of ‘ The 
Knights’ is published, which we will take it 
for granted will be no very distant period. 

Mr. Mitchell has afforded us great pleasure; 
it has not been diminished by his advocacy 
of opinions from which we dissent ; his views 
are fairly stated, they are supported with 
great learning and ability, and there is a 
generous zeal in his partisanship which wins 
the respect of his opponents. 





Lyrical Compositions selected from the Italian 
Poets, with Translations. By James Glass- 
ford, Esq. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black; 
London, Longman & Co. 

A casket of gems from the hands of those 

fanciful and elaborate artists, the poets of 

Italy, is hardly to be passed by without 

something more than a few bald words of 

general admiration. The translator of this 
copious collection of lyrics obviously pos- 
sesses one of the most important — 
for the task he has undertaken—a hearty 
and discriminating relish for the beauties of 
the verse he has rendered into English, But 
it is evident, from the preface, that he is 
something of a formalist; that the elegant 
and the highly polished productions of genius 
are more consonant to his own peculiar taste, 
than its more irregular, and fervent, and 
daring works. We would welcome both: and 
if we might have advised in the choice of 
this selection, we should have asked for more 
spirited specimens of the ode than Mr. Glass- 
ford has given us; as, for instance, some of 
the patriotic strains of Filicaja. We would 
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have made room for Guidi’s fine ode ‘ To 
Fortune,’ and many others we could men- 
tion; and have dispensed with some of the 
sonetti and arie by Metastasio—(which last, 
all elegant as they are, if our theory be cor- 
rect, are, most of them, only outlines, waiting 
for the colouring of the musician’s hand)— 
and replaced them by the lyrics to be found 
in the works of the fresher and more modern 
dramatists, particularly Manzoni, whose su- 
perb choruses haunt the memory like majestic 
or melancholy strains of organ music. As it 
stands, this volume would confirm the im- 
pression, vaguely adopted by many, who 
will not take the trouble to think and to 
search, but, making Dante and Alfieri ex- 
ceptions, and overlooking the massive and 
manly poems which tower among the more 
Arcadian literature of Italy, like the gigantic 
pine trees which here and there frown among 
the fauns and fountains of its palace guar- 
dians—hold that the Italian muse owes her 
principal success to the exquisite harmony 
of her numbers ; and that, placed by the side 
of compositions in other languages of similar 
length and class, her works appear poor in 
high thoughts, and tame and sickly in ex- 
ression. Therefore we must think that 
Mr. Glassford has done wrong to his fa- 
vourite language—and, from an undue fear 
of ruggedness and romanticism, has given too 
much space and importance to merely sweet 
verses and dainty fancies. 

Many of the translations in the volume 
before us are elegant; some, more than suffi- 
ciently paraphrastic. We give two speci- 
mens, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves. The first may be compared with 
Drummond of Hawthornden’s sonnet to that 
much-sung bird the nightingale: our own 
old poet will not lose by the comparison. 


Sweet bird, who warblest in melodious strain, 
From covert of the grove, thy song of woe, 
And lovest nightly to repeat the pain, 
Suffering thy grief with no respite to flow ! 

Now with my deep lament thou mayest so 
Mingle thy mournful notes, that of us twain 
Favonius and Flora both shall grow 
Enamoured, and, to hear us, fixed remain ; 

While sitting, one upon the withered bough, 
One in the cypress gloom, we make our wail, 
And fill the echoes with our plaintive lay, 

Pouring in Pity’s ear all the sad tale 
Of long distress, and sing untired; but thou 
To wait for dawn, | to escape from day ! 


The next sonnet we shall give is of an 
entirely different mould ; and, in its cast of 
expression, reminds us closely of some of 
Coleridge's later devotional verses :— 


“Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins.” 
: SAIAH, Xliii. 24, 
Vhat do I hear? Lord, that my sins have made 
Thee serve? and didst thou serve? did my sin grow 
Indeed so strong? did God descend +o low 
By me? and have I done as here is said? 


Yes I, on whom such burden has been laid 
Of many gifts, have used them even so; 
And, prone to ill, to good perverse and slow, 
Daily the bounteous giver thus repaid. 


And does thy righteous judgment slumbering lie % 
No more, no more forbear; great God begin 
To visit this my daring guilt abhorred. 
But let the rod be love. Suffice that I, 
Who made even thee to serve me by my sin, 
Be made to serve thee to thy glory, Lord! 
While, however, we regret that Mr. Glass- 
ford has not been more universal in his 
selections, we cannot close our notice of 
his, to us, very interesting volume, without 
recommending it to our younger poets asa 
study ; believing, as we firmly do, that their 
art is suffering from the haste and want of 
Preparation with which they hurry before the 
world, and particularly from their too scornful 
heglect of yersification. It is now the fashion 





to offer to the public the crude and natural 
fruits of the vine, instead of diligently culti- 
vating the ground, and waiting till labour 
shall be repaid by the comely growth of the 
plants, and the improved flavour of the grape. 
We would have them remember, that almost 
all the poets who have enjoyed an en- 
during fame among us, have been careful 
versifiers, and most of them familiar with 
“ la dolce favella Toscana.” It is, we admit, 
far more fascinating, to seize the crayon 
and to sketch in the morning the grotesque 
visions of the night, than day by day to 
educate the hand patiently till it hath grown 
familiar with all the shapes of simple classi- 
cal beauty ;—but, to such laborious purifica- 
tion of the taste have all our men of renown 
descended, though some may have disdained 
to own it, in their eagerness to claim for 
themselves the amplest measure of inspira- 
tion;—and those who would rise to their 
glory must follow in their footsteps. 





Three Years in the Pacific; containing No- 
tices of Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, §c. in 
1831, 1832, 1833, 1834. By an Officer 
in the United States’ Navy. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 

Tuts American officer is an intelligent ob- 
server, and a pleasant writer; he describes 
what he saw in simple language, indulging 
in no theories, and not affecting much en- 
thusiasm. There is something in his manner 
which reminds us of Captain Basil Hall: his 
narrative indeed is not so picturesque as 
that of the English sailor, but his sketches of 
society are equally full of life and vigour. 

Though the curiosity long felt respecting 
the South American provinces has greatly 
abated, in consequence of the superabundance 
of works published on the subject, there is 
still a great deal to interest a commercial 
nation, in the progress of countries, with 
which our trading intercourse is daily in- 
creasing ; while perhaps a still deeper is at- 
tached to the solution of the great problem, 
whether liberty can be safely established in 
countries so badly prepared for its reception, 
as the late colonies of Spain and Portugal. 
We shall, however follow the example of 
our author, and avoid all political investiga- 
tions, directing attention exclusively to such 
facts as tend to elucidate the social progress 
of the Southern Americans, since the esta- 
blishment of their independence. 

Brazil and its capital have been so recently 
described, that we pass over, not without re- 
luctance, the animated picture drawn by our 
author of the population of Rio. The account 
of the circumstances that led to the overthrow 
of Don Pedro's government, adds little to our 
former knowledge on the subject, but we 
were amused with an old Brazilian’s descrip- 
tion of the native soldiers :— 

‘* *Did property,’ inquired our author, ‘ sus- 
tain any injury from the rioters or insurgents 
during the disturbance ?’ 

“Not at all. The Brazilians are a pacifique 
people, and would rader enjoy der right by 
courtesy dan by force,’ remarked an old gentle- 
man, who until this moment had been silent. 
‘Pah! Vat can dese miserable devil do—when 
dey have de arms, dey put de ball into de 
gun first, and den de poudre—vat use is dat? 
eh!’ He accompanied the concluding question 
with a shrug of the shoulders and an elevation 
of his brows, that threw his forehead into trans- 
verse wrinkles; and, take him altogether, the 





speaker looked like a mammoth note of interro- 
gation. 

“*Then the conflicts were not very bloody, 
I presume ?’ 

“* Bloody !’ exclaimed the old man, changing 
his posture and features till he resembled in 
some degree an interjection; ‘ I tell you, sare, 
one hundred good men vill take de town any 
time. Dey allow fifty black rascal to run about 
de street widout opposition, and cut de troat of 
de women, vile de sodger run in de house and 
lock de door! Bloody!—vy, sare, dey are 
great coward; and as to de property, dey are 
afraid to steal it!’ As he concluded, he made 
his exit by a back door.” 

The court of the infant emperor is little 
better than a mockery of royalty :— 

“The throne-room was richly hung with 
green velvet, sprinkled with gold and silver 
stars, and the floor was covered with a bright- 
coloured carpet, with a centre medallion figure. 
Dom Pedro II. who bears a striking resemblance 
to his father, stood upon the diis, (an elevation 
of one step, on which the throne is usually 
placed,) with the Regency on his right, and his 
two younger sisters on his left hand. His large 
liquid eyes wandered from one person to another 
with an expression of half indifference. His 
salutations were stiff, and the Princesses, who 
are his seniors (he is not six years old), seemed 
to suffer a kind of mauvaise honte. Ladies and 
lords, and officers bearing their respective in- 
signia, stood along the walls on either hand. 
Many of the courtiers were arrayed in rich suits 
of velvet of antiquated fashion, and wore those 
decorations of honour which it may have pleased 
royalty to bestow upon them.” 

It appears that the periodical press in Rio 
is respectable in number, but the papers are 
small, and very little talent is shown in their 
management. Some of the advertisements 
are curious: as, for instance, 

««« Mr. Joao Carlos Bouvier is requested tocall 
at No. 34, rua Direita, relative to an affair of 
which he is not ignorant; if he do not in three 
days from this, the nature of the affair will be 
published.’ 

“ Another. ‘Mr.C A F Pereira 
da Fonceca is requested tosend to No, 122, rua 
de S. José, and pay 4|| 120rs. which he has 
owed more than two years!’—An unpleasant 
dun!” 

From Brazil the American ship sailed 
southwards, and soon passed the once dreaded 
Cape Horn. When we remember the ex- 
citing account of the perils encountered here 
by Anson, and other voyagers in the early 
part of the last century, we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to believe, that the passage is now 
as little regarded asa trip from London to 
Boulogne :— 

“ Of the very many merchant-vessels annually 
doubling Cape Horn, very few have been lost. 
The number that yearly pass the Cape may be 
estimated at three hundred, yet, so far as I have 
been able to learn, shipwrecks and total losses 
have not averaged one a year.” 

The ravages of the Jeredo navalis on the 
north-west coast of Scotland, and the north 
of Ireland, (see Report of Royal Society, 
Atheneum, No. 347) are unfortunately well 
known. It is singular, that the animal is 
only found in a few harbours, a circumstance 
which supports, in degree, the theory that it 
was imported by an unlucky accident. We 
may add, that the description given of this 
destroyer, is perfectly applicable to the spe- 
cimens which have been sent from Port- 
patrick :— 

“In less than a year after the commodious 
jetty built at Valparaiso, was finished, those 
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piles which were not defended by copper were 
completely reduced to a honeycomb state, by a 
curious little animal, called an auger-worm 
(teredo navalis}, from the resemblance its head 
bears to acommon auger. It is small, white, and 
almost gelatinous, with the exception of the 
head, which is armed with two moveable plates 
of shell, by which it is presumed the animal 
perforates the wood. As it advances in the work 
of destruction, it lengthens and increases in size, 
constantly enlarging the cell in proportion to 
the demand for accommodation. ‘The cell is 
lined with a calcareous coating (the secretion of 
the animal) similar to the shells of the mollus- 
cous tribes. The worm sometimes attains several 
feet in length, and an inch in diameter. From 
the havoc made on the jetty, it may be easily 
inferred what would be the fate of a vessel, not 
defended by copper, were she to remain long in 
this port.” 

Our author was delighted with Chile ; he 
describes the inhabitants as more tolerant, 
and more familiar with strangers, than any 
other of the South American States. But 
they are slow in adopting European improve- 
ments, and their strange mode of churning 
is an example of their adherence to old cus- 
toms :— 

“In Chile, butter is packed in sheep-skins 
with the wool side out, and would be very good, 
in spite of appearances, were it not so much 
salted. The operation of churning is performed 
by adonkey: the cream is put into large gourds 
or dry skins, placed on his back, and then the 
animal is kept trotting round the yard till the 
butter is made. In this art they seem not to have 
advanced a single step since its discovery; for 
we are told that a countryman somewhere lost a 
large jug of cream by carrying it for a distance 
on a hard-trotting horse, which accident led to 
the important invention of churns and butter. 
A friend told me, that he had presented, some 
years ago, a Yankee churn to a family residing 
near the capital, and taught them to use it. So 
long as it was a novelty they were pleased, but 
at the end of a few weeks they decided that the 
donkey made butter just as well, and conse- 
quently threw it aside !” 

Assassination is the crime with which the 
Chilians are most generally charged; the ac- 
cusation, our author is of opinion, is not per- 
fectly just, though the true state of the case 
is scarcely less discreditable to their national 
character :— 

“ Early in the morning, at the prison door, 
may be seen, almost every day, one or two dead 
bodies, stretched out upon the stones, with a 
plate upon the breast, to collect alms for their 
interment. These are the result of the horrid 
practice of deciding personal disputes amongst 
the lower orders by having recourse to the mur- 
derous knife, instead of the more rational and in- 
nocent plan of John Bull’s descendants, of bruis- 
ing each other with the weapons Nature gave 
them—their fists. At the ‘ pulperias,’ where the 
* peones’ resort at night to drink ‘ chicha’ and 
* aguardiente’ (brandy), and sing and dance to 
the sound of harp and guitar, disputes frequently 
arise when the brain becomes heated by strong 
drink. ‘Then the poncho is rolled around the 
left arm, to be used as a shield, and the knife, 
constantly worn at the back, is seized in the 
right hand, and the antagonists are encircled by 
a ring of by-standers, to see what gentlemen of 
* the science of defence’ have been pleased to 
term fair play. The dexterity in the use of the 
weapon, Which they manage like a rapier, in 
the lunge and garde, is truly surprising. The 


attack is fierce on both sides. Death of one of | 


the parties, or severe wounds, are the certain 
consequence of such rencontres; hence it is, 
that foreigners are under the impression that 
assassination is a common crime amongst the 





Chilénos. Yet the practice, having strict regard 
to the term, can hardly be said to be frequent; 
for we should hardly say that a man is assassinated 
who falls by an unlucky blow in a fist fight.” 


The priests in Chile are neither so strict 
nor so bigoted as their brethren in Peru; a 
joke upon the ceremonials of the Catholic 
church is frequent in the one, but would be 
very hazardous in the other. The following 
anecdote, though apparently trifling, shows 
that the Catholic religion in Chile has lost 
much of its former rigid severity :— 

** At eight o’cloek the fat friar took his leave, 
and the old lady assisted Doiia Paulita in the 
game with her advice. The Candnigo made a 
move as if to depart, evidently with a wish to 
remain. ‘Do not go, Padre,’ exclaimed the 
young lady; ‘ omit the “ misa” of to-night, and 
say two to-morrow instead.’ The holy man as- 
sented, and resumed the game. The evening 
passed away gaily, and at eleven I bade my 
friends good night.” 

The cause of this improvement may be 
found in a subsequent page :— 

“ Education and the diffusion of knowledge 
appear to occupy a great share of the public 
attention in Chile. Experience has taught, that 
the South American republics will never be 
tranquil or happy while military prowess and 
glory dazzle the minds of the people, who want 
the lights of knowledge to enable them to esti- 
mate correctly the nature of their rights and 
privileges. Convinced of this fact, the legisla- 
ture has laboured to establish schools in every 
section of the country. The convents have been 
required to open free schools for instructing 
children in reading, writing, morals, urbanity— 
a branch much neglected in our common schools 
—and arithmetic, on the Lancasterian plan; 
besides, every encouragement is given to pri- 
vate schools for both sexes.” 

It is to be regretted, that the author did not 
collect more particulars respecting Chilian 
agriculture. The following account of plough- 
ing and sowing, will astonish some of our 
agricultural friends :— 

“The ‘espinos,’ or thorn-bushes, overgrow 
wheat-fields and pasture grounds, and are al- 
ways cut even with the soil at the time of plough- 
ing and sowing, which take place after the first 
rain in the month of June. Ona large haciénda, 
this operation presents an interesting and ani- 
mated scene. I saw a hundred and sixteen 
pairs of oxen and as many ploughs working at 
the same time. ‘They were marched and coun- 
termarched like troops of soldiers. Each ox had 
its name, and each ploughman was shouting 
and goading at the same time, presenting a 
spectacle not easily described. Like everything 
in Chile, the operation of sowing wheat is per- 
formed on horseback. The sower carries before 
him, on the pommel of his saddle, a quantity of 
seed in his poncho, which he holds with one 
hand, while with the other he scatters it over 
the ground as the horse walks along.” 

Luckily for themselves, the Chilians are 
not a warlike people, and they have thus 
escaped most of the evils, which the ambition 
of military leaders has inflicted on the Peru- 
vians. But they seem to have carried their 
neglect of warlike affairs somewhat too far, 
as in the instance of the fort designed to 
protect so important a post as Coquimbo 
Bay :— 

“Immediately after our arrival, as is cus- 
tomary, the captain of the port paid his visit; 
and declined the compliment of a salute, on the 
score that the guns of the forts had been thrown 
down in the revolution of 1829, and had not 
been restored. ‘In fact,’ said he, ‘we are 
without defence; the smallest force would take 








the place; there is not even a bayonet, much 
less a soldier, in the garrison.’ 

** Some years since, the commander of one of 
our ships of war offered to salute the town, on 
the usual conditions that it should be returned 
gun for gun. The authorities replied, they 
would be extremely happy to do so, but were 
entirely without powder. The commander sent 
on shore a present of a barrel of cartridges, 
The ship saluted. The fort commenced firing, 
and continued till sunset; then a message was 
sent on board to say, ‘ as it was late, they would 
fire the remainder in the morning!’ ” 

Before leaving this bay, we must give some 
account of the balsas, or substitutes for beats, 
used along the coast :— 

“ A ‘balsa’ consists of two seal-skins (or the 
skins of any other large animals) sewed up into 
bags, inflated with air, and lashed side by side 
at one end, while at the other they expand like 
a pair of compasses. At the small end or prow 
of this primitive vessel sits a man astride, with 
his legs in the water, who propels the balsa by 
me of a double paddle, formed at each ex- 
tre: ke an oar blade, which he industriously 
pr, .rst on one side and then on the other, 
It would be no very monstrous conceit to com- 
pare him to some mythological being riding an 
inhabitant of the deep.” 

Our author left Chile with regret. He 
proceeded next to Bolivia, as the new republic 
of Upper Peru has been named; and after 
a short delay proceeded to Lima, or, as its 
inhabitants love to call it, “ The City of the 
Free.” At the very gate, he saw the most 
striking characteristic of religion in Peru :— 

“Two long mud walls stand on the sides of 
the street, or rather avenue, which leads into 
the ‘City of the Free.’ At about a hundred 
yards from the gate it terminates in a street, 
called ‘ La Calle del Callao,’ The first thing we 
remarked was the mean appearance of the 
houses, and the heavy closed balconies jutting 
out in front. At the corners are two rude 
wooden figures, painted red, placed about twelve 
feet above the ground, with a representation of 
flames curling round them. These half figures 
have the hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, 
They are termed ‘ dnimas,’ or souls, and are 
intended as mementos of the torments of pur- 
gatory. Similar figures are common in all parts 
of the city. On the dead wall of a house, not 
far from the commencement of this street, is a 
rough picture of the Devil carrying off the 
Saviour to the Mount.” 


The Peruvian priests maintain their power, 
by constantly keeping pictures of Hell and 
Purgatory before the eyes and minds of their 
flocks. ‘They have carried this to such an 
extent, as fully to justify the sarcastic remark 
of Dr. Francia, the eccentric dictator of 
Paraguay: “ ‘These priests teach the people 
to be mindful of the devil, and forgetful of 
God Almighty.” The account given of an 
artifice used by one of these worthies, in a 
sermon, is perfectly shocking :— 

‘* A very intelligent Limanian told me, that, 
when a child, her nurse carried her to hear a 
sermon atone of those night meetings, The 
priest, after the celebration of mass, ascended 
the pulpit. He set forth in glowing terms all 
the horrors of hell—the torments that awaited 
those who in this world neglected confession and 
the purchase of indulgences, and at length, by 
his eloquence, wrought the whole congregation 
to tears. He then exclaimed, ‘Ye are cursed 
—and your souls will burn and blaze for ever, as 
Ido now,’ at the same time throwing out his 
arms; his sleeves, which had been purposely wet 
with spirits, took fire in one of the candles. 
While thus in flames, he seized a crucifix, 
and rushed from the pulpit, crying, ‘ Let me 
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escape the contamination of these vile sin- 
ners.’” 

The author relates several anecdotes of 
the avarice and craft of the Peruvian priest- 
hood, and some fearful instances of the im- 
purity occasioned by the system of confes- 
sion. These are matters on which it is pain- 
ful to dwell, and we shall only quote one spe- 
cimen of clerical exaction :— 

“Even now, the only cow of a poor widow 
is sometimes sold to pay the funeral expenses 
of her husband! In Pisco, I saw an Indian boy, 
who had been sold by the curate in one of the 
interior provinces, to pay for the requisite num- 
ber of masses for the rest of his father’s soul! 

The state of lay society is of course bad 
enough, under instructors of such a character. 
Gambling especially is nowhere carried to 
such extravagant lengths as in Peru :— 

‘Besides the monte houses, the cafés and 
hotels are furnished with billiard tables, to 
which the young men habitually resort to play, 
and the very poorest of the populace have 
their peculiar games. A mode of gambling 
which I have occasionally seen in the Plaza and 
streets, illustrates the universality of this pas- 
sion. Two fellows purchase two small boxes of 
sweetmeats, and placing them at a short dis- 
tance apart, lie down near to watch; and, bet- 
ting that a fly will alight on one before it does 
on the other, agree that whoever the insect 
favours shall take both boxes !” 

Before taking leave of these agreeable 
volumes, we cannot avoid expressing our 
satisfaction at the friendly understanding 
which appears to have existed between the 
British and American squadrons, cruising in 
the Pacific. Our author has inserted the cor- 
respondence, which passed between the com- 
manders ; and no one can read these frank, 
manly letters without pleasure. May such 
feelings increase and be perpetuated, and may 
an alliance founded on common descent, 
common institutions, and common language, 
~ a by mutual respect and good 
will! 





On the Present-Crisis. By E. Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq. M.P. 20th Edit. London: Saunders 
& Otley. 

The Crisis Examined. By D'Israeli the 
younger. 2nd Edit. Same publishers. 
We leave politics to our brethren of the 
broad-sheet ; but it is impossible, when the 
novels of the season, and the pamphlets of 
the day, lie open before us with the same 
names in the title-pages, not to speculate 
a little on cause and consequence—on the 
proof, of which this is but one of a thousand, 
of the intimate union, which is manifesting 
itself all over the civilized world, between 
literature and politics. Some persons shake 
their heads at this, and speak of it with sor- 
rowful misgivings. We differ from them 
entirely, and shall avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to say a few words on 

the subject generally. 

It may fairly be assumed, we think, that no 
state of society ever existed in which literature 
formed so large and important a part of the 
business and amusement of life. A reading 
public, of which we hear so much, is a phe- 
nomenon of modern date, produced by the 
invention of printing. Neither Greece nor 
Rome possessed anything like it. What- 
ever literature those nations could boast of, 
it was altogether of a social nature ; there 
was comparatively little solitary reading, 





Poets composed verses, and recited them in 
public ; historians read their histories aloud ; 
and philosophers made known their specu- 
lations to their disciples by oral instruction ; 
so that all literature was more or less theatri- 
cal—a kind of public amusement. But since 
the invention of printing, and by means of 
the cheap and rapid multiplication of books, 
literature has become more solitary, as well 
as more extensive. The philosopher who 
instructs us, the historian who informs us, 
the poet who delights us, we never need to 
see: they are only visible to us in their books; 
and when their works receive the meed of 
praise, that praise is not loudly and livingly 
conveyed to their ear, but silently adminis- 
tered to the eye in the solitude of reading. 
By means of letters, all the world keeps up 
an universal intercourse ; and, strange as it 
may sound, yet it is absolutely true, that by 
means of this intercourse men are made less 
social. They need not meet together for 
the purposes of knowledge or literary amuse- 
ment. In former times, if a philosopher or 
a politician travelled into foreign countries, 
to gain philosophical or political knowledge, 
he, when he returned home, gathered toge- 
ther those who were interested in such 
matters, and read aloud or narrated to them 
what he had seen or heard; but now the 
press receives and disperses the treatise of 
the philosopher and the narrative of the 
traveller, and the person is unseen, and often 
unknown. 

It is probably owing in degree to this so- 
litariness of literature, and to this habit of 
silent reading, that theatrical amusements 
are comparatively deserted, or that they are 
not frequented for the purpose of literary 
pleasure, either for the play of wit or eluci- 
dation of character. Except in the case of a 
consummate artist, or a stupendous genius, 
all that the theatre can now do, is to exhibit 
scenery and decoration. Almost every novel 
that is published is a kind of drama—comedy 
or tragedy, as the case may be; therefore 
there is no need that we should visit the 
theatre, to see that which the mind's eye can 
see by means of a printed book. There are 
still numbers to be found at places of public 
resort,—such as the courts of law, political 
meetings, parliamentary debates, and the 
like; but the numbers present bear no pro- 
portion to the numbers who feel an interest 
in the matters there transacted ; for letters 
supply the place of personal presence. A 
judge on the bench, a counsellor at the bar, 
a member of Parliament in the House, an 
orator at a political meeting, is not merely 
speaking to those who stand or sit around 
him, but his voice goes forth to the world, 
wherever the language is known in which 
he speaks. 

So far is it from being true, as gene- 
rally assumed, that politics have intruded 
themselves into literature, that directly the 
reverse seems to be the fact, and litera- 
ture has intruded itself into politics. Many 
things which were formerly only spoken, 
are now printed, published, advertized, 
criticized, and poked up into the rank of 
literature. If two churchwardens quarrel 
about the arrangement of the rates, or the 
cooking of a vestry dinner, they forthwith 
publish pamphlets—statements, replies, re- 
joinders, vindications. We speak with our 
pens, and hear with our eyes. We are all 
talking together, but all silent. 








If Mr. Mitchell, who has done so much 
for Aristophanes, could but have brought 
him bodily on earth again, placed him in 
free England, and then told him of the 
deep interest taken by the people in politics, 
we suspect the old Athenian would have 
shaken his head, and asked, where are the 
proofs of this agitation and excitement? But 
when his attention was directed to our news- 
papers, and the twentieth edition of Mr. Bul- 
wer's pamphlet was put into his hand, then 
would he see that all our passion and our 
eloquence is in print—that our political fer- 
mentation is typographical. 

Now, is it any just ground of regret, that 
politics have assumed the form of letters? 
On the contrary, it appears to us one of the 
most blessed changes that have taken place 
in the political world. What an immense 
deal of noise, and tumult, and botheration 
has been saved by it! How quietly people 
now quarrel about politics! Look at any 
two gentlemen sitting in any box in any 
coffee-room in London: they are abusing 
one another heartily—they are both enjoy- 
ing all the pleasure of conflict and of vic- 
tory—they are triumphing the one over the 
other; and yet they never speak to, nor look 
at, nor think of one another. The one is 
reading the Post, and the other the Chronicle. 
They at length, with all imaginable courtesy, 
exchange papers ; and then the admirer of 
the Post throws down the Chronicle with 
cool disdain, and the reader of the Chronicle 
discards the Post with a glance of superci- 
lious contempt—that is all; and these two 
have enjoyed themselves as much as if they 
had been knocking one another's brains 
out. Some silly people complain of the 
evil of providing political reading for the 
humbler classes. Nonsense! It is the 
best of all reading. As for inflaming the 
mind—why, it acts quite contrary—it cools 
the mind marvellously. When a man has 
read an abusive article against the party 
which he hates, he is satistied—he has en- 
joyed a good hearty growl, and he feels him- 
self wonderfully relieved. Everybody likes 
to save himself trouble, and if a political 
unionist can get rid of his political spleen 
by reading a pungent paper at the fireside, 
over a pot of porter, he prefers it to having 
his head broken in a riot. Reading politi- 
cians are the quietest creatures in the world; 
they have no time to kick up rows. If in 
the days of the York and Lancaster conflicts 
there had been as many newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and reviews as there are now, there 
would not have been so much bloodshed. 
Great rioters are not great readers. We 
have never been at Donnybrook Fair, but 
incline to believe that the heads which there 
come in contact with cudgels are not the 
heads which are most intimate with books, 
papers, or pamphlets. 

Reading is a neutralizer of violence, but 
oratory an exciter of it. The ancients 
manifested their political zeal by crowded 
meetings, and tearing, roaring, ranting 
orators. Now, in oratory, the feelings of the 
hearers sympathize with the passion of the 
speaker—it is not his reasonings that con- 
vince them, but his gesticulations that in- 
flame them, even as dogs by barking excite 
one another to actual violence. But when 
we read declamation in cool print, our ima- 
gination supplies the place of the orator, 
and our sympathy is altogether in the ima- 
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gination; and having only an imaginary 
emotion, we are content with an imagi- 
nary row. ‘The most ardent politicians now- 
a-days are too much taken up with reading, 
to have any time to tear one another to 
pieces—which, however, they would do with 
the greatest pleasure, were they not other- 
wise engaged. ‘The truth of the matter 
then seems to be this, that instead of politics 
having disturbingly encroached upon the 
placid precincts of literature, literature has 
carried its healing influence into politics, and 
we have reading instead of rows. Now what 
a blessed thing it would be, and who knows 
but the day may arrive, when literature 
shall find its way into international conflicts, 
and thus be the means of settling all disputes 
by pamphlets and treatises, instead of swords 
and guns! Indeed, the system seems to be 
commenced already between England and 
America. Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall, and 
the Quarterly Review, have carried on lite- 
rary hostilities against the United States for 
some time, and with no inconsiderable vigour. 
The advantage of this style of conflict be- 
tween these two countries is seen in the fact 
of a common language. But, in no great 
length of time, the French and English will 
have mutually as good an understanding of 
their several languages as may enable the 
two countries to carry on hostilities by means 
of typography, and the lead that heretofore 
formed bullets, will then be melted into 
type. To read a good hearty abuse of our 
neighbours is nearly as satisfactory as kill- 
ing them, is attended with nearly as much 
excitement, and is followed by results not 
quite so disagreeable. That would be really 
and truly the march of intellect. The hint 
is worth attending to, and a close observer 
of the signs of the times may discern many 
other symptoms of the approach of this de- 
sirable consummation. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

© The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1835.’ 
The present volume of this useful work contains 
twenty-eight Memoirs of distinguished persons, 
who have died within the twelvemonth, including 
the Rev. Dr. Drury, Sir R. Keats, William Sothe- 
by, Lord Grenville, the Rev. Daniel Lysons, 
Bishop Jebb, George Cooke, Thomas Telford, 
Thomas Stothard, Francis Douce, Earl Spencer, 
S. T. Coleridge, and others, with Biographical 
Sketches of less eminent persons. Some of the 
Memoirs are original and interesting ; the rest 
are compiled from the best sources yet offered, 
and the Editor is again deserving our warm 
praise, for the scrupulous integrity with which 
he makes acknowledgment of his literary ob- 
ligations. The publishers have taken a hint 
given in our last, and reduced the price; we 
are of opinion that they might beneficially have 
pushed the experiment further. Let us hope 
that success will tempt them to do so. 

* Manoél, par M. Alphonse Royer.’—The writer 
intended to have given a sketch of a French 
town, its inhabitants, movements, manners, and 
general aspect, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when civil war was raging throughout the 
country. It is an excellent design indifferently 
filled up. Senlis, a small provincial town, is 
the scene of this romantic drama, and two hos- 
tile families, the one enlisted under the banners 
of the League, the other faithful to the King, and 
both brought vividly before the reader, are the 
principal personages. But, as a whole, there is 
too much romantic improbability, too many 
strange incidents and supernatural characters 
in the work, which is, however, written by a 


clever man, and one who, in conjunction with 
M. Barbier, may claim the authorship of, per- 
haps, the best historical French novel which 
has of late years been published, viz. ‘ Les 
Mauvais Garcons.’ 

‘ History of the French National Convention— 
[Histoire de la Convention Nationale d’aprés elle- 
méme], by Leonard Gallois.’-—That there are 
circumstances which may now be calmly urged 
in mitigation of, or rather that there are some 
historical facts which deserve to be known and 
considered in explanation of the horrible out- 
rages against humanity perpetrated by the 
leaders of the French Republic, no accurate ob- 
server can deny. The strong paroxysm of popu- 
lar indignation, the deep and bitter hatred con- 
sequent on long bondage, the fear—above all, the 
fear—inspired by the European League against 
the French nation, which surrounded the country 
with a circle of hostile bayonets, the never- 
ceasing intrigues of the vanquished parties, 
the national distress and national bankruptcy, 
trade and commerce gone, industry paralyzed, 
and the very sources of political greatness and 
national prosperity dried up by the sudden 
change—such were the causes which drove the 
Jacobins and the Convention to despair. Their 
situation was indeed desperate—the whole na- 
tion was seized with madness; it was the frenzy 
of the wild beast, gaunt and famishing, sur- 
rounded in his lair, and rendered furious by his 
own wounds. What historians call the Reign of 
Terror was the most intense period of that fear- 
ful madness. This is the true point from which 
to consider the horrible atrocities of the revo- 
lution, and which historians either disregard or 
forget. But M. Leonard Gallois upholds the 
virtues, the heroism, the infallibility of the 
Convention and the perfection ofall its measures. 
He writes from the official documents of that 
assembly; and praises even its contradictory 
decrees, and most sanguinary outbreaks. There 
is neither philanthropy nor philosophy in such 
a proceeding. We might as weli compile the 
annals of the freebooters, from their own docu- 
ments, and panegyrize their robberies and mur- 
ders. The work emanates from the new French 
Republican school; its general accuracy in 
dates and names may make it useful for refer- 
ence, but, as the basis upon which it rests is 
flattery to the reigning passions of the younger 
part of French society, it is not likely to have a 
permanent reputation. 

* Church and Home Melodies, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas James Judkin, A.M.—So many of the col- 
lections of hymns and spiritual songs which 
come before us are simple to stupidity, and 
familiar to an offensive degree, that it is with 
pleasure we recommend this little book of healthy 
plain unobtrusive psalmody. Many passages 
from the Psalms are put into easy verse, and by 
their brevity, and the simplicity of their metres, 
are particularly fitted for congregational use. 
Mr. Judkin has also versified the collects for the 
Sundays throughout the year, and added some 
pleasing original hymns of his own. One of the 
latter we extract. 

Where’er, O Lord, we turn, 
Our eyes adoring see, 
In dews that fall, or stars that burn, 
Thy constant ministry. 
In ocean’s trackless plains, 
In meadows fresh und {fair, 
In solitudes where silence reigns, 
Thy presence still is there. 
But more divinely bright, 
Thine image, Lord, we trace, 
Thy workings great and infinite, 
Within a world of grace. 
And richer songs of ours 
Shall now our homage prove, 
Extolling with thy noblest pow’rs 
The marvels of Thy love ! 

* Anthologia Sacra: Christian Aphorisms’— 
This modest little volume will be a treasure to 
many a humble christian. It has been compiled 





with great care from that rich store-house, the 








works of the elder divines, and is just the work 
which a pious parent would wish to give as a 
birthday present to his child. It is very neatly, 
and indeed elegantly, got up, and is the first 
work we have seen published by Mr. Picken, 
of King William Street, the worthy son of a 
worthy father, who left to a widow and large 
family, only his literary fame as an inheritance. 

‘ Hymas for Infant Schools, chiefly Original’ — 
Here is another praiseworthy little book, which, 
though not perhaps so sweet and poetical as Mr. 
Bowles’s ‘ Little Villager,’ claims the passing 
notice of a good word. 

‘ The Bridegroom and the Bride, with Miscella- 
neous Poems, by Andrew Park, Author of a 
‘ Vision of Mankind.’—This is one of the thou- 
sand books which make us sigh over our labour 
of criticism, and to be dismissed with the fewest 
and gentlest words possible. The writer is ob- 
viously an amiable, kind-hearted man: would 
we could say more for him! 

* The Historical Keepsake ; a Series of Original 
Historical Romances, founded on important and 
interesting Events in British History.’—Of the 
many books for young people which just now 
crowd our table, this came first to hand, and 
we regret to add, that its gay binding and gilt 
leaves are its only recommendation. If history 
is to be taught in tales, they should not be 
dwarf novels of the worst class; and if it is 
to be illustrated with engravings, we must have 
something better than poor woodcuts from ce- 
lebrated pictures, and miserable melodramatic 
original designs. 

* Burford Cottage, and its Robin Red-breast, 
by the author of ‘ Keeper’s Travels.’—This is 
a happy contrast to the pretender we have just 
dismissed. The tale told by “ the shousehold 
bird with the red stomacher,” does not equal 
the story of the wanderings of the faithful dog ; 
but that was a tale of our boyhood, and we are, 
therefore, hardly fair judges in the matter. 
‘ Burford Cottage’ is full of sound information 
and kindly feeling, and is graced by a clever 
frontispiece and vignette from the pencil of 
George Cruikshank ;—need we say more? 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





MR. MALTHUS, 
[From a Correspondent.} 

Tur death of this gentleman, which occurred at 
Bath on Monday the 29th ult., has been already 
noticed in most of the public journals; and we have 
reason to believe, that, at no distant peridd, some 
account of his life and writings will be prepared 
by his friends, more full and comprehensive, and 
hetter calculated to satisfy the public expecta- 
tion than any which the columns of a newspaper 
could supply. Meanwhile, it cannot be expected 
that a person of so great celebrity should be 
suffered to pass away from a scene in which he 
has acted so conspicuous a part, without some 
present marks of the feelings with which he was 
regarded in it ; and it would be matter of sorrow 
to the family he has left, if, while so much has 
been already said by others to whom he was 
little known, no friendly voice should be raised 
to speak of him as he really was, and to pre- 
vent, if possible, the continuance of those cen- 
sures, which passed lightly over him while alive, 
but which are calculated to aggravate the grief 
of his family, to whom no consolation can be so 
precious as the memory of his virtues. 

Mr. Malthus had, we believe, just entered his 
70th year, but he was in the full enjoyment of 
all his faculties, and his death was totally unex- 
pected by his friends. He left London about 
three weeks ago, on a visit to his father-in-law 
at Bath, in good spirits, and apparently in strong 
health, anticipating a cheerful Christmas with 
his children and other members of his family, 
who were invited to meet him ; but Providence 
had ordained otherwise—the meeting took place, 
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but the joy was not there; Mr. Malthus was 
taken ill soon after his arrival, with a disorder of 
the heart, which, in a few days, hurried him to 
the grave. He has left a widow, and a son and 
daughter both grown up. 


Upon his character as an author, in which he 
stands most prominent, our observations will be 
very brief; his principal work has been long 
known, not only in this country, but in every 
civilized portion of the globe, and the judgment 
pronounced upon it by intelligent men gene- 
rally, has been such as to satisfy the warmest 
and most zealous of his friends. One or two re- 
marks only we shall venture to make, and these 
chiefly with a view of placing his literary claims 
upon a proper basis, and of throwing a clearer 
light upon the motivesand views with which his la- 
pours were undertaken. It arose very naturally 
from his professional duties at the East India 
College, that, for many years, the studies of 
Mr. Malthus were chiefly directed to Political 
Economy, and especially to the discussion of 
certain subtle and controverted points of the 
science, in which an unavoidable ambiguity of 
language had added greatly to the natural cb- 
scurity of the subject, and increased the diffi- 
culty of arriving at clear results—viz. the mea- 
sure of value, the excess of commodities, &c. 
In this field Mr. Malthus will be always classed 
with the most distinguished of his fellow-la- 
bourers; and we may venture to add, that his 
‘Theory of Rent,’ and his work, ‘On Political 
Economy,’ are of themselves sufficient to place 
him in the foremost rank. It is not, however, 
upon his success in this department, in which he 
shares the palm with many, but upon his 
‘Essay on Population,’ published many years 
ago, that his reputation ought to rest. In this 


work he stands alone as the expounder and illus- 
trator of a new branch of knowledge, heretofore 
little thought of or cultivated in any country, but 


now, by his labours, raised to a degree of emi- 
nence in men’s minds, corresponding with its 
vast importance, and brought with great efficacy 
to bear upon the morals and welfare of mankind. 
To inquire, as many have done, whether he were 
really the discoverer of the principle of popula- 
tion, on which the Essay rests, is something 
worse than idle, especially as Mr. Malthus never 
laid claim to such a title himself: undoubtedly 
many scattered notices of it may be found in 
other works, particularly in the ‘ Travels of Mr. 
Townshend in Spain,’ which Mr. Malthus was 
ever ready to acknowledge; but the practical 
use, and the full developement and application 
of the principle are entirely his own. His views 
were first presented to the public in a single 
octavo volume, chiefly intended as a refutation 
of the theory of Condorcet and Godwin, upon 
the perfectibility of man; in proportion, how- 
ever, as he reflected upon the subject, its impor- 
fance was more evident to his mind, and the 
necessity of a further and clearer exhibition of 
it became more urgent. That nothing might be 
Wanting, therefore, to the work, he visited, in 
1800, every country in Europe then accessible 
to English travellers, observing carefully all the 
facts likely to bear upon his subject, inspecting 
the places, whether cities or villages, where any- 
thing remarkable in the population was to be 
found, and consulting every public or private 
document which was calculated to benefit his 
labours; the fruits of these researches he care- 
fully digested and arranged soon after his return, 
and, having embodied with them his former 
work, he gave them to the public in a quarto 
volume; and it is well worthy of observation, 
that the system then came from him in so com- 
Plete and perfect a form, so guarded on every 
fide, so carefully pursued and carried out to ail 
its consequences, as to require little or no altera- 
ton afterwards, either from himself or any other 
Person. The work of Mr. Malthus has gone 
through a great number of editions in this coun. 





try, and has been translated into almost every 
language of the civilized world. 

We are well aware, indeed, of the different 
judgments which have been formed of this Essay, 
and of the calumnies with which the author has 
been assailed. We know that coldness, harsh- 
ness, and even cruelty, have been frequently im- 
puted to the most humane and considerate of 
men, and that a design of degrading the poor has 
been charged upon a work whose sole motive and 
tendency was to increase their comforts, and to 
raise their moral and intellectual condition ;— 
it is a consolation, however, to remember that 
the most reflecting and cultivated minds in this 
as well as in every other country, have unani- 
mously adopted and approved both the principle 
and the reasoning of his work, whilst its most 
violent opponents and vilifiers have been, with one 
or two exceptions, either persons who have not 
read it at all, or who have grossly misunderstood 
or misrepresented it. Its greatest triumph, how- 
ever is, that it has been adopted as a principle 
of government and legislation ; nor can we hesi- 
tate to believe, that at no distant period, when 
the cloud of prejudice and passion in which the 
subject is involved shall have been dispersed, 
the humanity of the system will be as apparent 
to all mankind as its truth. 


It has been sometimes said and repeated pub- 
licly, since the author's death, that the view Mr. 
Malthus himself took of the principle of popula- 
tion, was a gloomy one. The remark is true, 
though somewhat uncharitable, for the fault was 
in the position of the author, not in his mind. 
It must be remembered, that at the time when 
the ‘ Essay on Population’ was published, now 
thirty years ago, he had to deal with a great 
practical and growing evil in society, of which 
few persons at that time had observed either the 
source or the remedy ; that there prevailed gene- 
rally amongst the poor an utter improvidence 
with respect to marriage and settlement in life ; 
that foresight and frugality, the special virtues of 
their station, were fast losing ground in their 
estimation, and that they were recklessly sinking 
into a state of entire dependence on the poor’s 
rate; while the conduct and opinions of those 
above them, so far from repressing their error, 
rather tended to encourage it. With these facts 
before him, and the consequences strongly im- 
pressed on his mind, we cannot wonder that Mr. 
Malthus, having laid down and demonstrated the 
great law of nature respecting population, should 
have thought it necessary in the first instance to 
point out, in all its naked deformity, the sin and 
misery which would inevitably attend an habi- 
tual violation of it; and that under this aspect 
he himself should have chiefly regarded it. That 
there is a bright side to this law of nature, is 
most true ; and every benevolent and pious mind 
will be delighted to dwell upon it. God is good 
and righteous in all his ways,and they who have 
read the work of Bishop Sumner upon the ‘ Re- 
cords of the Creation,’ will remember how in- 
geniously and beautifully he has shown, that, in 
the hands of a gracious Providence, this prin- 
ciple is made subservient to the most beneficial 
and improving ends, being the great moving 
cause which excites the best energies of mankind 
into action, and gives spirit and perseverance to 
their most valuable labours. In considering this 
part of the subject, it should never be forgotten, 
however, that the labours of Mr. Malthus were 
at first directed against that wild and most un- 
scriptural tenet—the perfectibility of man; and 
that temperance, frugality, chastity—virtues 
strictly scriptural and evangelical—were the sole 
remedies recommended by him. Nor can it be 
said at present that these gloomy views were 
unnecessary ; notwithstanding all the warnings 
of the ‘ Essay on Population,’ the evil it con- 
templated has now arisen to so great a height 
as to become almost incapable of remedy ; but we 
believe, firmly, that had it not been for this 





book of Mr. Malthus, and all the wise and salu. 
tary parochial regulations which have sprung 
from it, the mischief would have been infinitely 
greater, and our way out of it much more ob- 
scure and difficult,—if any way could have been 
found at all, short of a convulsion of society. 


Of his character in a social and domestic view, 
it would be difficult to speak in terms which 
would be thought extravagant by those who 
knew him best, and who, after all, are the best 
judges of it. Although much conversant with the 
world, and engaged in important labours, his life 
was, more than any other we have ever wit- 
nessed, a perpetual flow of enlightened benevo- 
lence, contentment and peace; it was the best 
and purest philosophy, heightened by Christian 
views, and softened by Christian charity. His 
temper was so mild and placid, his allowances 
for others so large and so considerate, his desires 
so moderate, and his command over his own 
passions so complete, that the writer of this 
article, who has known him intimately for 
nearly fifty years, scarcely ever saw him ruffled, 
never angry, never above measure elated or de- 
pressed. Nor were his patience and forbearance 
less remarkable—no unkind word or uncharit- 
able expression respecting any one, either pre- 
sent or absent, ever fell from his lips; and 
though doomed to pass through more censure 
and calumny than any author of this or perhaps 
of any other age, he was rarely heard to advert 
to this species of injury, never disposed to com- 
plain of it, and, least of all, to retort it. Indeed, 
he had this felicity of mind, almost peculiar to 
himself, that, being singularly alive to the ap- 
probation of the wise and good, and anxious 
generally for the regard of his fellow creatures, 
he was impassive to unmerited abuse—so con- 
scious was he of his integrity of purpose, so 
firmly convinced of the truth of the principles 
he advocated, and so calmly prepared for the 
repugnance with which, in some quarters, they 
would be heard. 

The most remarkable feature of his mind was 
the love of truth, and it was also the most influ- 
ential: it was this which enabled him patiently 
to investigate, and fearlessly to expose, an inve« 
terate and popular error ; and it was this which, 
in his private life, was the parent or the nurse of 
many other virtues conspicuous in him—justice, 
prudence, temperance, and simplicity. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that in his domestic 
relations, all these qualities appeared under their 
fairest form, and with their sweetest influence— 
all the members of his family loved and honoured 
him—his servants lived with him till their mar- 
riage or settlement in life, and the humble and 
poor within his influence always found him dis- 
posed, not only to assist and improve them, but 
to treat them with kindness and respect. 

His conversation naturally turned upon those 
important subjects connected with the welfare 
of society which were his peculiar study; in 
these he was always earnest, serious, and 
impressive, producing his opinions in such a 
clear and intelligible way, as to show that they 
were the fruit of considerable thought and re- 
flection ; but he was habitually cheerful and play- 
ful, and as ready to engage in all the innocent 
pursuits and pleasures of the young, as to 
encourage them in their literary progress and 
studies. By his intelligent colleagues at Hai- 
leybury, his loss will be long and sincerely felt— 
few persons knew so well as they how to appre- 
ciate his worth, and none had so many opportu- 
nities of observing its influence. His good- 
breeding, candour, and gentlemanly conduct 
were felt in everything; and his sound judgment 
and conciliatory spirit, were not less remarkable 
in the councils of the college, than his manners 
and attainments were delightful and improving 
in their social intercourse and relations. In 
politics he was a firm, consistent, and decided 
Whig, the earnest advocate of salutary improve« 
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ment and reform, but strongly and sincerely at- 
tached to the institutions of his country, and 
fearful of all wanton experiment and innovations. 

Mr. Malthus was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and during the greater part of his 
life read prayers and preached regularly in turn 
with the other professors, in the chapel of the 
East India College at Haileybury: in these ser- 
vices, and, indeed, in every other ordinance of 
religion, his manner was uniformly serious and 
devout ; his sermons were calculated to make a 
strong impression ou the minds of the young men 
who felt and acknowledged their value ; and it is 
now particularly pleasing to record, that they 
became more earnest and more edifying every 
year he lived. In religion, indeed, as well as in 
other things, he was always unobtrusive and un- 
ostentatious, but it was easy to perceive the 
spirit of the gospel had shared largely in form- 
ing his character, and that both the precepts 
and doctrines of Christianity had made a deep 
impression upon his mind. 

In the latter period of his life, his temper and 
character were subjected to a peculiar trial ; the 
government, by adopting the principles of his 
work, as the basis of their Poor Laws Amend. 
ment Bill, had recalled in a remarkable manner 
the public attention towards him, and the praise 
lavished upon him during the discussion in Par- 
liament, had only served to connect him more 
intimately with the measure. The consequence 
was, that from all quarters a fresh flood of ca- 
lumny and abuse was poured upon him, which 
has continued without intermission to the pre- 
sent day; and though he was never consulted 
about any of the provisions or enactments of 
the bill, yet every real or supposed defect which 
was discovered in the construction of it—every 
rub or difficulty which was found in the work- 
ing of it, were without ceremony attributed to 
him. We verily believe that if the late ministry 
had remained longer in power, some solid mark 
of favour or encouragement would have been be- 
stowed upon him or his, as well to vindicate their 
adoption of his views, as to express their sense 
of the support he had so long and consistently 
given to the principles upon which their admi- 
nistration was founded ; and further, that it may 
be a subject of deep regret to them, that, as far 
as he himself is concerned, the opportunity is lost 
forever. At all events, we know well Mr. Mal- 
thus himself was never heard to utter the slightest 
murmur or complaint: with his usual equani- 
mity he bore the neglect of one party and the 
abuse of the other ; and, whatever might have 
been his apprehensions and feelings respecting 
the late change in the ministry, as far as regarded 
the country, he never for a moment spoke of it 
as affecting, or likely to affect, himself. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris. + 

Are you aware of the odd phenomenon, that, 
in France, and especially in Paris, there are no 
vieillards? Old age is positively unknown 
among us. I have just read in the papers, that 
M. Scribe, the cleverest writer of small dra- 
matic entertainments, which modern civilization 
has produced—the man who, for thirty years, 
has never tired, never flagged, who has contrived 
to glut the inordinate appetite of all Europe 
for patisseries légeres—that M. Scribe, who must 
now be on the wrong side of fifty, is an jeune 
homme of very fair promise! M. Thiers, too, 
quite wrinkled with political cares, is described 
in the same paper as un jeune homme. This 
leads me to remark, that there is, throughout 
France, a curious contempt for everything old. 
Napoleon, who loved youth and young men, as 
a necessary consequence of his military govern- 
ment, introduced this peculiar opinion into 
society, and adolescence is now a good title to 








veneration ; and some of our bonnes places are 
consequently filled by beardless prodigies. The 
young men have taken up the joke, and a co- 
lossal stride, a supercilious air, a blustering 
démarche, a silly nonchalance, and an offen- 
sive arrogance, are the never-failing proof of 
the extreme ton of the half-men you encounter 
on the trottoirs of la rue Vivienne. Men of a 
mature age feel their inferiority, and shrink 
before their new masters—old men (but are there 
any old men here? certainly none, avowed!) 
strive, by every possible means to conceal their 
misfortune—that is, their age. To damn a play, 
you have but to utter three words, C'est vieux, 

“Tis old.” That is the synonym of imbecillity» 
dulness, absurdity. They have, indeed, in- 
vented a bye-word,—perruque (wig)—to stig- 
matize what they deem obsolete. Your giant 
Shakspeare is perrugue !—our shrewd and ad- 
mirable Molitre— perruque !—Napoleon, who 
was idolized but yesterday, begins to weary us, 
and even he is a perruque! The brainless crea- 
tures, whose frivolous conspiracies, frivolous 
dramas, and frivolous novels (though steeped in 
blood), have annoyed and insulted Europe, and 
will bear witness to posterity of our miserable 
anarchy, would do well to borrow one Jock from 
these perruques to cover the bald poverty of 
their calvities. 

By the bye, the talk of the day in the literary 
saloons is the admission of Scribe and Thiers 
into the Academy. ‘That institution, now as 
ricketty and useless as it was glorious under 
Louis XIV., has contrived to keep up some kind 
of influence. It is not popular; it does abso- 
lutely nothing; itis a sort of hospital for decayed 
wits. As soon as a popular writer gets old and 
gouty, he thinks of the Academy. Once installed, 
once quietly seated in his velvet arm-chair, he 
slumbers comfortably for the remainder of his 
life. 

Scribe, however, well deserved the honour, 
such as itis; he has wit, brilliancy, and shrewd 
observation; his sketches are admirable; his 
little dramas (a hundred or two) are amusing 
and popular; if he cannot rank with Sheridan 
or Moliére, it is owing to the uncertainty of our 
manners, to the want of anything strong and 
tranché in our characters and principles. Who 


‘could write a true Aristophanic comedy, or give 


the world a‘ School for Scandal,’ a ‘ Tartuffe,’ 
or a ‘ Misanthrore,’ when the living models of 
the writers have no character at all? Who could 
do anything with those shadows, those half-caste 
men, at once Napoleonists and Carlists, Repub- 
licans and Philippists, ever changing, ever 
ready to change again—classicists in 1818, 
romanticists in 1830, living in a perpetual tour- 
billon of conflicting systems, and playing heed- 
lessly with them ali? Is not our society at 
once money-getting, military, aristocratic, de- 
mocratic, and literary? The réles are not dis- 
tribués ; every one of us is, at the same time, a 
soldier, a trader, a democrat, a legislator, a phi- 
losopher, and a literary man! Characters made 
up of such infinite variety, such a heterogeneous 
mass of opposite pretensions, are ridiculous 
indeed, but not fit for the stage. They offer no 
decided type; they are fluctuating and chaotic. 
The minute observations of Scribe, the micro- 
scopic proportions of his dramas, are admirably 
adapted to such a state of society. 

The literary life of Scribe has been as much 
a trade as a pleasurable avocation, and he has 
accumulated great wealth. He hada cabinet 
d'affaires, to which resorted all the pennyless 
young men who desired to write for the stage. 
They submitted the rough draughts of their 
pieces to the sovereign King of the Vaudeville. 
He read them, and whenever he discovered any 
sparkle of talent, any trace of interest, character, 
or incident, he re-modelled the whole, and 
allowed the unfledged author to share the profit. 
Sometimes he had but to throw the light of half- 














a-dozen epigrams upon the canvas, or to season 
the dialogue with a little of his peculiar sauce 
piquante. This Scribe & Co. business went on 
very successfully. There is an immense quantity 
of small wit wandering about the superficies of 
French society ; Scribe’s machinery pumped it 
all up into a reservoir, and the chief engineer 
being a clever, ingenious, and honourable man, 
has realized half a million. 

The Academic reception of Thiers, the 
minister and ci-devant journalist, made a great 
noise too. His political fame, and the strange. 
ness of his situation, drew together a crowd of 
people, who, belonging to fashionable life, are 
never, on ordinary occasions, seen at the Aca- 
demy. The séance was a brilliant one; the 
flower of French society was present, and almost 
all our public characters. Talleyrand’s diplo- 
matic mummy, Veron’s insolent obesity, and 
the Turkish envoys (poor fellows!) most heartily 
laughed at when their red night-caps and long- 
tailed coats recalled to recollection the rich and 
handsome costume of their fathers. Thiers, a 
witty, superficial, and brilliant orator, spoke 
much about himself, boldly about the revolution 
and the spirit of the age. The answer was de- 
livered by Viennet, an old poet of the old 
school, still tied on Pegasus by the ribbons of 
the antiquated hexameter: his vague, inelegant, 
and ineloquent talk, wearied us all most hear- 
tily. Is not this réunion de parade, where the 
actors parlent pour parler, and have no other 
object but to praise each other, and recite 
flowery bombastic nonsense, a ridiculous débris of 
theancient régime—the skeleton of an unknown 
being, who had perhaps its usefulness in the 
forgotten world in which it lived? 

WwW. W. 


Paris, Jan. 1, 1835. 

Tue political, constitutional, ultra and radical, 
Carlist and Philippist, poetical and prosaic 
Paris—the city of an infinite wit and very little 
sense—the metropolis of pamphlets, the empo- 
rium of vaudevilles, the focus of liberalism and 
romanticism—that renowned old town has va. 
nished! You'll be astonished to hear this, but 
it is true. There is hardly to be found in the 
new Paris of 1835, one of the constitutive ele. 
ments of the old city. Dulness has thrown her 
damp veil over everything. The Chamber of 
Deputies is struck dGumb—the ambitious, young 
and old, fold their arms and wait for better times 
—the stock-jobber leaves his carnet unopened— 
the vaudevillists make mouths, but bite not—the 
lightest and wittiest feuilletons are as prosy a8 
Montgomery’s poetry. Well, then, what are the 
Parisians doing ? Dancing, my dear sir, or pre- 
paring to dance. Fiddles and pianos are tuning, 
rooms are being hung with flowers, and Musard 
is spinning new galopades from his quadrilling 
brains—there is no thought, no occupation, no 
interest in all Paris, but dancing. The ball. 
season, which used to begin on the fifteenth of 
January, came this year boldly forth on the 
fifteenth of December. Christmas, with its 
patriarchal traditions, its legendary tales, its 
crackling faggot, its joyful hearth, its yule log, 
in which, as children, we sought for sweetmeats 
and bons-bons—poor old Christmas is banished 
from among us. Domestic pleasures and enjoy- 
ments are no more. We must have banquettes 
and bougies, heated rooms, a crowd of coxcombs, 
and a crush of precociously decrepit belles, 
dancing, or rather mimicking a dance, in the 
smallest possible space. We must have noise ! 
We want trumpets, hautbois, ophycleides, and 
trombones—they make us feel that we live. 

Do not suppose this picture overcharged. The 
fever which has seized us is the natural result 
of an overload of exnui. Families are distracted 
by factions; religion is out of fashion ; of po- 
litical discussions we are weary; the galvanic 
power of our novelists, which irritated and eX« 
cited for a time, has left us enfeebled ; and we 
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have nothing now to do but to amuse ourselves, 
«to drown our senses in forgetfulness,” to make 
our saturnalia as long as possible, and to lighten 
the load of such a life, by a round of brainless, 
valueless, and exaggerated enjoyments. Woe to 
him who should seek in Paris for the comfort of 
a fireside, and the healthy joy of a domestic 
circle. No man is now his own master. You 
must belong, body and soul, to the ball-room, 
“n-room, or concert-room ; you must run the 
gauntlet of routs, diplomatic dinners, grand din- 
ners, petits soupers, and feasts of every kind. 
There lives, over my head, (you know our houses 
are bee-hives) an attorney, of very small income, 
whose rooms are even now (while I am writing) 
crowded to suffocation, with some hundred and 
more of the same brotherhood, and here am I, 
desirous only of quiet, driven wild with the noise, 
the steps, the confused talk of the a/lans et venans ; 
and the equivocal accords of the piano: while 
over the way, a long file of carriages are rolling 
up to the ambassador's hotel ; and, farther on, a 
bal public is drawing into the vortex all the 
grisettes and femmes de chambres of our hemi- 
sphere. In my own house, ladies and gentle- 
men are still trotting up stairs; the belles rust- 
ling by in silks and satins, the beaux in pumps 
and black stocks ;—I am half inclined to take a 
peep at the red elbows of the one and the un- 
gloved hands of the other, and send the sketch 
to Theodore Hook; the small piano, too, is 
still jingling and squeaking the airs penchés of 
the * Fille de Uhuissier.. The aristocratic pre- 
tension of my gens de loi! is admirable, and, 
believe me, no society can be more aristocratic 
than our democracy. Even those pleasures, 
which we seem to enjoy, or rather, to devour 
with such greediness, are plentifully mixed up 
with aristocratic pride. Our longing after dis- 
tinction and super-refinement seems to augment 
in an exact proportion to the developement of 
our radical or ultra-radical tendency. Let phi- 
losophers explain the enigma and solve the 
riddle; it would be worthy of them. Lately, as 
I sauntered leisurely along our trottoirs (a pa- 
rody on trottoirs, two inches and a half in 
breadth), I overheard a servant girl complaining 
to a fruitidre that her sweetheart had not lair 
assez distingué. It is a fact, that the middle and 
lower classes are becoming supercilious, exclu- 
sive, haughty, and now carry themselves with a 
noli me tangere air—whilst the old noblesse keep 
religiously their old habits of courteous demea- 
nour, and are the most tractable, social, graceful, 
free and easy people to be met with in society. 
_ These are some of the characteristic points 
in Our new manners. Every year brings forth 
fresh buds—flowers very few. Every year con- 
tributes something to that strange hybrid cha- 
racter which has sprung from the Revolution, 
the Empire, the Restoration, and the Three 
Days. Deep play, a licentious stage, a mono- 
mania for highly-spiced pleasures of every de- 
scription, a general appetite for show, ostenta- 
tion, parade, and luxury, a monstrous exaggera- 
tion of sentiment intended to conceal indiffer- 
ence and the dullest apathy, have been followed 
by terrible consequences—madness and suicide. 
The latter is now /a mode, and this metropolis 
of excitement numbers as many suicides as there 
are days in the week. Hereafter I may give 
you a statistical account of our Maisons de fous ; 
ey are numerous enough, and yet inhabitants 
are too numerous for them. Two literary men 
(poor fellows!) M. Drouineau (the author of 
some mystic novels) and M. Rey-Dussueil (a 
Marseillese republican), have just gone irreco- 
Yerably mad ; their history would make an in- 
teresting tale, and offer a sad lesson. I shall, 
Perhaps, give it hereafter. 

But where have I been hurried by reflections 
and facts, too serious indeed for the country and 
the age? Midnight is just striking, and Paris is 
now but one large waltzing and galopading 





room. I hear the commingling sounds of fiddles 
and pianofortes, from the ambassador's saloons, 
the shopkeeper’s entresol, the catchpole’s garret, 
the attorney's second floor, and the public-house. 
The Carnaval begins a whole month before its 
wonted time. There are to be twenty public 
balls, this year, given at the various theatres. I 
will take care to keep you au courant of all this 
dancing fun and waltzing frenzy. 


W. W. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

As our office is not yet metamorphosed into 
a Committee-room for the champion of any 
party—as the domain over which we preside is 
a charmed region, into which the disturbed and 
wordy Spirit of Politics findeth not entrance, 
our readers must not wonder if we are some- 
what brief in our weekly rumour of novelties. 
When the vexed waters of the present exciting 
time subside, “ varieties for the coming season” (to 
borrow our phrase from the pretty Petit Courrier 
des Dames, which lies on a corner of our table), 
will make their appearance, and, we hope, abun- 
dantly. Is it not a little curious that we, who 
are writing in the inclement month of January, 
should have to mention two nights’ frost as the 
wonder of the week 2? Our foreign readers will 
almost fancy that the much-abused climate of 
England is becoming Arcadian. 

A few of the Magazines, however, which were 
not noticed last week, may claim a passing men- 
tion. The Monthly begins a new series with 
the new year—it makes us feel very old men, if 
we count how many of these same fresh begin- 
nings we can remember since we made acquaint- 
ance with this periodical.—The Metropolitan 
continues Captain Marryat’s new novel, which 
is racy and amusing, and completely his own. 
The British Magazine attacks Mr. De Quincy 
for the Coleridge Papers in 7ait—and the New 
Sporting Magazine makes an onset on its “ old 
original” rival, and gives us for illustrations a 
group of bull dogs, and, in gentle contrast, the 
“Fair Cambrian,” from a painting by Zeitter. 
The lady is very sweet, and her pony very 
spirited ;~-but we never saw a Welsh woman 
riding with throat and arms so bare.—Lastly, 
we come to the Monthly Repository,—always 
welcome, even when we disagree with it, as the 
seal of original thought is set on its pages. The 
opening article on ‘the Spirit of Reform’ is 
full of wide and generous views—casting aside 
all reference to party. Some of the contributors 
to this miscellany, to be sure, do go rather far: 
Mrs. Grimstone, for instance, pleads with in- 
dignant words for the introduction of women 
into the senate. How we are to defend our- 
selves we know not, for the sex are daily ac- 
quiring more and more power among us. We 
have just heard that ‘ The Keepsake’ has sought 
gentler protection than that of ‘‘ doublet and 
hose,” and is for the future to be edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

It is with regret we have heard that Camp- 
bell, who is now at Algiers, has been seriously, 
but not dangerously, ill. Our informant stated 
that he had been removed to the English Con- 
sul’s house, and treated with every kindness 
and attention, Surely we are not about to lose 
all our bright stars at once! We have likewise 
to inform our readers that the poems of Mr. 
Rogers are about to appear in ten monthly parts. 
Wordsworth’s volume should also be at hand. 

The Professors of the London University hold 
their first Conversazione on Wednesday next, 
when Capt. M‘Conochie will deliver a lecture on 
the expeditions of discovery now sending out 
into the interior of South Africa and British Guy- 
ana. We may also mention, that the first trial 
of new compositions for the coming Philharmo- 
nic Concerts is fixed for Monday evening. In 
the meantime, concerts are going on spiritedly 








in the provinces, and a late post brought us 
accounts, that an Opera company, with Madame 
Kynterland for prima donna, but the rest (and 
best) of its members, much the same as last year, 
is about to commence a short season in Liverpool 
and Manchester. ‘The concerns of our own Opera 
are still unsettled, though we have reason to 
know that one of the assignees and the solicitor 
are in Paris, endeavouring to win over Severini. 
Laporte is there also, on the alert with the per- 
formers. In London, the assignees are slowly 
and unwillingly negotiating with De Begnis, 
who may have the misfortune to be afflicted 
with a disastrous lease at a time when it is im- 
possible he can get an endurable company. 
Should Laporte not be the lessee, it is impos- 
sible that any manager can produce even a 
decent opera. A week will most probably de- 
termine all. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar a late meeting of the Society, a paper was 
read, communicated by F. Baily, Esq., President, 
giving an account of the astronomical observa- 
tions made by Dr. Edmund Halley, at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich. 

The author remarks, that although Dr, Halley 
was the Astronomer Royal for upwards of twenty 
years, yet that there are no accounts published 
of any of his observations, except three inserted 
in the Philosophical Transactions. The rest exist 
in manuscript only, and have never yet been 
made public. They are contained in four small 
quarto volumes, deposited in the library of the 
Royal Observatory: and frequent inquiries have 
been made, both at home and abroad, as to the 
contents of these volumes, and the value of the 
observations. 

These manuscripts are very badly, and some- 
times rather confusedly written; especially in 
the early part of the series: added to which, 
there is a constant risk of loss or damage by fire, 
or other accident, which ought not to exist in do- 
cuments of such importance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty ordered a fair copy of the Observa- 
tions to be made; and the same was by them 
presented to this Society. It was in consequence 
of this gift that the author was induced to draw 
up the present memoir. 

Mr. Baily first gives an account of the number 
and state of the instruments at the Observatory, 
the clocks, &c.: and it appears that for four 
years, at least, after Dr. Halley was appointed 
to his situation, he had only a 54 feet transit in- 
strument wherewith to carry on his observations. 
This is the first instrument of the kind erected 
there, and is described as “a curious telescopic 
instrument, fitted to an axis, and adjusted with 
screws to revolve in the plane of the meridian.” 
It is evident, therefore, that Halley could at that 
period take nothing but transits. On the erec- 
tion of the mural quadrant, however, in 1725, 
he was enabled also to take the zenith distances 
of the stars. He made observations likewise 
with two or three moveable telescopes with which 
he was furnished. 

The state of his clocks also is represented as 
very confused and irregular; and their nume- 
rous stoppages, either in the act of being wound 
up, or from being suttered to run down, through 
absence or neglect, render it extremely difficult 
to deduce any very accurate results from the 
transit observations at such periods: an incon- 
venience which is felt, even to the very end of 
his labours. 

Dr. Halley’s observations were principally 
directed to the moon and planets; and with this 
object in view he usually observed such stars as 
were nearly on the same parallel of declination 
as those bodies, and differing from them very 
little in right ascension. Such obseryations 
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therefore may, even now, be made available for de- 


termining the positions of these moveable bodies 
at those periods, and thus tend to perfect their 
theory. But with respect to any accurate in- 
formation relative to the absolute position of the 
fixed stars, the author considers that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain it; and that 
the most that can be expected from the observa- 
tions would be the determination of the relative 
positions of some adjacent stars: neither does 
he consider that the observed stars are in suffi- 
cient number to warrant the expense and trouble 
of attempting such a measure. 

The non-publication of Halley’s observations 
seems to have excited public notice even in his 
lifetime ; and it appears that Sir Isaac Newton 
at length brought it under the notice of the 
Council of the Royal Society, who were at that 
time appointed to superintend such matters. Dr. 
Halley, who was present, excused himself by 
stating that, “ there being many uses to be made 
of the said observations for forming a method for 
better ascertaining the longitude of places, and a 
great reward being appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment for discovering such methods, he had 
hitherto kept his observations in his own custody, 
that he might have time to finish the theory he 
designed to build upon them, before others might 
take the advantage of reaping the benefit of his 
labours.” It was remarkabie that that was the 
last meeting of the Royal Society at which New- 
ton was present, as he died eighteen days after, 
in the 85th year of his age. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 3.—At the meeting, Col. Blackburn in 
the chair, several donations were received and 
new members admitted. 

A paper was read on Buddhism in Nepal, by 
B. Hodgson, Esq., designed as an Appendix to 
the Essay on the subject already published by 
the author in the Transactions of the Society, 
confirming the views he had taken by extracts 
from original authorities. He began, by insist- 
ing strongly on the derivative character of the 
Buddhist system, declaring it a philosophic 
heresy or reform of Brahmanism; and stating 
that the Buddhists themselves resign all claim 
to the originality claimed for their creed by cer- 
tain western writers. He stated that Buddhism 
originally rejected the idea of a priesthood, and 
that the words usually translated pontiffs should 
be correctly rendered monastic institutions or 
congregations of the faithful. To describe the 
character of Buddhism in a few words, it was 
“ monastic asceticism in morals, and philosophi- 
cal scepticism in religion.” He then entered into 
a minute examination of the most remarkable 
passages in the Buddhistic Scriptures, illustrating 
the Theistic and Atheistic tenets to be found in 
their creed. Some of these passages were very 
singular examples of the subtilty of Indian me- 
taphysics. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 8.—Henry Hallam, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. Among the presents to the Society an- 
nounced this evening, was a copy of an early 
English metrical Drama, now first printed from 
a manuscript in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum. It is called the * Harrowing 
of Hell,’ and was accompanied by a letter from 
the editor and donor, John Payne Collier, Esq., 
a Fellow of the Society, and an ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and learned labourer in the mine of old 
English dramatic literature. Mr. Collier in- 
tends to secure some more rare specimens of 
the earliest period, which are still in manuscript, 
against the chances of time, by printing a series, 
to which he will append a copious glossary ; 
and, as only twenty-five copies are printed, one 
of them is of no small value. 

A communication was read from Sir C. Pal- 
grave; and the Secretary commenced reading 
#n inquiry into the origin and early condition 





of the Carribbees, or aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Carrib islands, ef which mention was made 
a few weeks ago. 

We are glad to he able to state, that the 
Council of this Society have determined to pub- 


lish engravings, from original drawings in the 


possession of the Society, of the destroyed paint- 
ings of the Painted Chamber, and from which 
it was designated. 


Entomotocicar, Society.—Jan. 5.—J. G. 
Children, Esq., Secretary R.S., in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and confirmed. Various donations of books, &c. 
were announced, and thanks returned for the 
same. Several new and interesting exotic insects 
were exhibited by different members, especially 
a large scarabeeus from Smyrna, with very long 
fore legs. The following memoirs, which subse- 
quently led to a very extended discussion, were 
read :—1, Report of the Proceedings relative to 
Entomology at the Linnean and other Societies 
during the present session. 2, Observations upon 
the Transformations of the Crustacea and Cirri- 
peda, with the description of the Larva of Lepas 
Anatifera, by Mr. J. V. Thompson, of Cork, 
author of * Zoological Researches.’ 3. Memoirs 
upon the habits of Copris Midas, (a large East 
Indian species of scarabeeus, Linn.) with an ac- 
count of the receptacles in which it is found 
during the pupa state. These cells or cases 
were of a globular form, hollow and very smooth 
within, and formed of two layers of earthy and 
stony matter,apparently agglutinated and mixed 
with morsels of grass, so as to form a very hard 
kind of mortar, by Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes. 4, 
Observations upon the Economy of the Strepsi- 
ptera with the description of a new British 
species, Stylops Spencii, recently discovered, by 
Mr. Pickering. The extraordinary insects form- 
ing the subject of this communication, are para- 
sitic winged insects inhabiting the abdomens of 
certain species of wild bees in their preparatory 
stages, from between the segments of which, 
when arrived at their full growth, they protrude 
their heads, and are transformed into pupe, the 
perfect flies shortly afterwards bursting off the 
head of the pupa case, and making their escape. 
In this memoir, Mr. Pickering has detailed some 
very interesting facts which he observed, relative 
to the economy of these insects during the past 
month of December, and which throw consider- 
able light upon their hitherto very obscure his- 
tory. 5, Additional Observations upon the larve 
and structure of the perfect insects of the order 
Strepsiptera, by Mr. J. O. Westwood. 

Various routine business was transacted, and 
several new members were proposed or elected. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, P.M. 
Tues. Zoological Society ..... 3 
Web. Society of Arts .... 

§ Royal Society ... 
Ta. Society of Antiquaries ... 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society ..........T wo, P.2 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, A New Petite Comedy, in two Acts, entitled THE 


KING'S SEAL. 
Monday, PiIZZARO; and KING ARTHUR. 


ING ARTHUR every Evening. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM. With MY 
NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE; and THE PANTOMIME, 

Monday, ROMEO AND JULIET. Romeo, Mr.Watiack; Juliet, 
Miss E. Tree. 

Tuesday, GUSTAVUS: and THE PANTOMIME, 

Wedne » Bellini’s Opera of LA SONNAMBULA, 

Thursday, A Comedy, in three Acts, with Masic, altered from 
Farquhar, called OFF TO THE CONTINENT! 

Tak Pantomime every Evening. 


THE ADELPHI, OLYMPIC, AND STRAND 
THEATRES. 

Tue only recent productions have been a piece 
taken from a French one, called ‘ Les Cabinets 
Particuliers,’ which has been turned into Eng- 
lish by three different dramatists, and have been 





brought out at the above-mentioned houses, and 
has been comparatively unsuccessful at on 
and have been comparatively successful at the 
other two. Our readers will perceive a little 
confusion in our singulars and plurals; but the 
nature of the subject must be our excuse. We 
should know what to do with “three single 
gentlemen rolled into one ;” but one single gen. 
tleman rolled into three is a puzzler. The 
piece in question is one of those in which the 
actors mix with the audience, and in which the 
action is carried on partly on the stage, and 
partly in the body of the theatre. Several of 
them have been produced at different periods, 
at the Minors, but none, we believe, with much 
success. To have seen one, is to have seen all, 
They are of French invention, and, in France, 
to a certain extent, they answer, for reasons 
which it is not worth while to enter into. It 
is enough to say, that that which is allowed to 
pass for a joke there, is liable to be stopped for 
a familiarity here. But were it not for this, we 
consider the manager blind to his own interest 
(but then, what manager is not ?) who brings 
such pieces forward. They are especially cal. 
culated to destroy that illusion which it should 
be the first object to keep up ; and they force 
explanations of dull and uninteresting techni. 
calities upon those who come, with money in 
their hands, requesting to be deceived. If an 
exhibitor of that fascinating and mysterious 
entertainment, called * Punch,’ were once to go 
through his evolutions without lowering the 
well-known check, we venture to predict, that 
he would not have one-half such a crowd at the 
next corner; but will any one of them do so? 
—wNo, to be sure not. And why not ?—Because 
they all know better. How is it, that these 
managers of wood know better than managers of 
flesh and blood 2—Because, when their exhi- 
bition is over, (and not ¢éll then,) they lift up 
their curtain, and observe what is going on in the 
real world outside ;—because they profit by 
their experience, and because they go with the 
stream, instead of trying to stem it. 





MISCELLANEA 

Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge.—Half 
a dozen different persons have, within the last 
two months, submitted to us various grievances, 
all of which we have put aside, to await that 
occasion, now fast approaching, when public 
opinion will have power to compel an explana- 
tion from those persons whose names figure so 
conspicuously in the title-pages of the Society's 
publications. But a few extracts from a corre- 
spondence which has lately taken place betweea 
a Mr. Cooper, of Fleet Street, and the Secretary, 
may make our readers smile. ‘That gentleman 
sets out his complaint thus:—Relying on the 
advertisement put forth, and the pledge given by 
the Society, that ‘The Penny Cyclopedia’ should 
be completed in eight volumes in eight years, at 
a cost of forty-eight shillings, I and several 
friends became subscribers. The letter A is 
now completed, by the publication of the 23rd 
Part. On looking over similar works, I find 
that this letter occupies rather more space than 
the average of letters, but as in ‘The Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ Acceptance, Accounts, Aéronau- 
tics, and numberless other words which properly 
claim explanation there, are referred forward, 
I am inclined to think it will not hold true 
of that work. But, if the letter A be taken 
as an average, then ‘The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia’ will occupy 598 Parts, or rather more 
than 74 volumes, at a cost of 222, and will 
not be completed in less than 50 years! At 
this prospect, Mr. Cooper is not a little indig- 
nant. The Secretary replies, “It is to be re 
gretted, that your complaint should be accom- 
panied with imputations which render one reluce 
tant to notice it.’ [As Mother Cole cries outin 
the farce, ‘* who dare say black’s the white of my 
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e?”] “Itis quite true that this work does ex- 


tend further than was originally intended, &c., 
but before complaining of the extent of the 
work, it might be well to examine any of the 
articles, and see what part of them could with pro- 
riety be curtailed.” —*‘ Here,” says Mr. Cooper, 
«js pretty logic. An announcement is made, 
that a certain work will be completed in a stated 
time, and at a stated price, and many illustrious 
individuals put down their names as a security 
for thefulfilment of the promise. This promise is 
most scandalously violated—what I subscribed 
for, as a work for my own library, will not pro- 
bably be completed in my children’s lifetime, 
and when I protest against so dishonest a pro- 
ceeding, I am told, that instead of complaining, 
T ought to instruct those who thus wrong me how 
to fulfil their engagements.” We have not thought 
it necessary to examine Mr. Cooper’s calcula- 
tions, and think it probable that just indignation 
may have led him unknowingly to exaggerate a 
little the probable duration and cost of the pub- 
lication ;—no matter, reduce his calculations a 
third, a half—still, what would be said of any 
publishing house in the trade, if such differ- 
ence were found between their promises and 
the fulfilment? And now a word with Mr. 
Cooper:—let him act on the Secretary's sug- 
gestion, and favour those in authority with his 
advice. Let him enforce on them the justice 
of buying their paper and printing their books 
by open tender and contract, of publishing their 
books by open tender and contract, and especially 
the decency of passing a law that no Member of 
the Committee, that no one of those whose names 
figure in the title-page of their works, as recom- 
mending those works, shall either directly or 
indirectly, under pretence of writing, editing, 
revising, or any other pretext whatever, receive 
one shilling from the funds of the Society. If he 
succeed in getting these his recommendations 
adopted, there will be no more delusive pro- 
spectuses—no more broken promises. 


Printing by Special Request.—We find an 
anecdote, current in the London papers abouta 
twelvemonth since, quoted in the Jobart Town 
Courier, with the following addition: —“ This 
forcibly reminds us of our own case with regard 
to the clergy of this island. On the last visita- 
tion of our Venerable Archdeacon, a very im- 
pressive address was delivered in several districts 
tothe young people, on the interesting ceremony 
of confirmation, and a very instructive charge 
to the Clergy assembled in St. David's Church, 
both which Archdeacon Broughton was particu- 
larly requested to publish, and from the nature of 
the requests it was calculated that 500 copies of 
each would be required. They were accordingly 
printed with all speed, and an announcement 
published in this journal requesting that all who 
were desirous of obtaining copies, and had so 
earnestly pressed for the addresses to be printed, 
would inform the publisher, that he might for- 
ward the numbers of the works required to their 
several destinations. Until this day, however, 
not a single person has applied for one copy, and 
the whole are still remaining untouched upon our 
shelves,” 

Steam-Boats.—A steam-boat, intended to ply 
between Rouen and Paris, is in the course of 
construction, of a form not much known in this 
country. The bottom of the boat, instead of 
being in the water, is to be floated upon two 
cylinders, the points of which will be always 
above the surface of the water. These cylinders 
are to be parallel to each other, and the deck, 
or body of the boat will be placed upon them. 
The steam-engine is fixed in the middle, and the 
boat will have but one paddle-wheel, which is to 
work between the cylinders. From this pecu- 
liar construction of the vessel, the water-mark, 
it is believed, will never rise above one half of 
the diameter at the centre of the cylinders; in 
consequence, there will be but a trifling fric- 





tion, and the vessel will move with great ve- 
locity. Similar vessels are, we believe, in use 
upon some of the rivers of America. 

Rail-Road from Paris to Poissy.—A plan is 
now under consideration at Paris, the object of 
which is, to form a rail-road between Paris and 
Poissy, the great cattle-market, and where the 
boats from Havre on their way to Paris, usually 
unload during the summer months. It is pro- 
posed that the rail-road should commence at 
the Quartier Francois le Premier at Paris, and 
pass from thence through Chaillot and the 
Bois de Boulogne, from whence there will be 
a branch leading to the village of Boulogne and 
St. Cloud. The government, it is understood, 
have given their sanction to the project. 

Walking upon Water,—‘ Le Voleur’ quotes a 
paragraph from a German paper, which states 
that a Swedish fisherman has made several ex- 
periments with complete success, of walking upon 
the water, which he does with as much ease as 
upon land, by means of slight tin shoes. These 
shoes are made in the shape of a small canoe, 
and are attached together, so that they can only 
be separated so far as to ehsure the power of 
walking with ease. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 


On Wine. 
“ T was last night a God.” 
divine? 
I was raised up to heaven by bumpers of wine.” 


How! “Can’t you 





~ NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye, by R. Middle- 
more.— Synoptical List of the Members of the English 
Bar, by J. Whishaw. 


Just published.—The Mayor of Wind-Gap, by the 
O’Hara Family, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6¢.—Gleig’s 
India, Vols. 11. & III. (Family Library), 5s. each.— 
Rhenish Legends, by A. Stolterfoth, oblong 4to. 16s,— 
Coglan’s Pocket Picture of London, 32mo. 2s. 6¢d,— 
Coglan’s Map of London, 1s. 6d. case.—Holman’s 

foyage round the World, Vol. Il. 8vo. 14s.— 
D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, new edit. 6 vols, 
fe, 30s.—The Natural History of Humming Birds, fe. 
16s. morocco, 14s. silk.—The Edinburgh University 
Souvenir, for 1835, 6s.—Nuge Poetice, Original 
Poems, by J. G. Ryan, 12mo. 3s.—Lee’s Catechism of 
Natural Philosophy, Part IL. 9d. swd. 1s. haif-bd.— 
Surenne’s French Grammar, 3 vols. square, 10s. 6¢d.— 
The Law of Landlord and Tenant, by C. J. Coply, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6¢d.—The Manuscripts of Erdcly; a 
Romance, by G. Stephens, Esq. 3 vols. post S8vo, 
31s. 6d.— Rowbotham’s Guide to Spanish and English 
Conversation, square, 4s.—Leaves from Crowquill’s 
Memorandum Book, Part Ill. 2xs.—Slade’s Parochial 
Sermons, Vol. I]. 12mo.6s.—Zumpt’s Latin Accidence, 
l2mo. Is. 6d.—Delilie’s Manuel Etymologique, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Delille’s Proverbes Dramatiques, 12mo. 3s.— 
Delille’s French Class Book, 12mo. 5s. 6¢.—Sandford’s 
Eight Lectures on Fellowship with God, 12mo. 4s.— 
Jowitt on Time and Temper, l2mo. 3s. 6¢.—Gurney’s 
Essay on Love to God, 2nd edit. 2s. 6d.—Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs; edited by his Daughter, 2 vols. Svo. 
32s.— Illustrations of Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, demy 
Ato. 60s.—Gaitskellon Mental Derangement, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
—A Compilation of Ornamental Designs, from Modern 
Foreign Works, royal 4to. 10s.—Stephens’s Book of the 
Constitution, 8vo. 16s.—Tayler’s Social Evils, and their 
Remedy, Vol. III. 12mo. 4s.—Facts and Fictions; or, 
Gleanings of a Tourist, by the author of * Rostang,’ 12mo. 
7s.—Probation, and other Tales, 2ud edit. post Svo. 8s. 





"9 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tear’s Stenography.—In noticing this work, we 
admitted, that the proposed system required fewer 
strokes of the pen, than any other with which we were 
acquainted; but expressed our fears, that the want of 
ruied paper would be found inconvenient in practice. 
Mr. Tear, with a courtesy that entitles bim tobe heard, 
says in reply, that ruled paper, though strongly recom- 
mended by him, as greatly abridging labour, is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

J.—Musa—T. C.—P. A.—received, 

We are obliged to C. W. for his explanation. 

Several subscribers have, we are intormed, sent their 
copies of the ATHEN&ZU™M to our office to get them 
bound. Our publisher is, of course, very willing to oblige 
all such persons; but, as he can merely transmit such 
copies to the binder, and receive them back again, it 
may save trouble if we state, that Mr. Knapp, of Green 
Street, Blackfriars, is the person we employ. We may 
indeed add—and we are so well satisfied with him that 
perhaps we ought to add—that he is au excellent binder, 
equally reasonable and careful. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TIYHE SPRING COURSES will commence 


on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist of January. 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and MORBID ANATOMY—By 
+ Mavo, Esq. F.R-S. 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY—R. Partridge, Esq. 
SMISTRY—J. F. Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. ; 
MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of—F. Hawkins, 


-D. 
MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
—R. Ferguson, M. 


M.D. 
a Sey MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS—B. Hawkins, 
) 5. 


FORENSIC MEDICINE—T., Watson, M.D. 
SURGERY—J, H. Green, Esq. F.R.S. 
Dec. 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
N.B. The Classes in the SENIOR DEPARTMENT will be 
RE-OPENED on Thursday, the 220d of January, and the Classes 
in the SCHOOL on Monday, the 26th of January. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—FACUL- 
TIES of ARTS and of LAW. Session 1834-35. 

The Classes in these Faculties will re-commence on TUES- 
DAY the 5th of January. Such a division of the subject is made 
in most classes, as enables a student to enter advantageously at 
this part of the Cour-e; and the Fee is proportioually reduced, 

Latin.... Thomas Hewitt Key, A.M. Professor. 

Greek....Hevry Malden, A.M. Professor. 

English and Rhetoric....A. Blair, L.L.D. Professor, 

French Language....P. F. Merlet, Esq. Professor, 

Italian ditto....A. Panizzi, L.L.D. Professor, 

German ditto....Mr. Wittich, 

Hebrew....H, Hurwitz, Esq. Professor. 

Mathematics....G. J. P. White, A.M. Professor. 

Philosophy of Mind and Logic....Rev. J. Hoppus, Prof. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy....Rev. W. Ritchie, LL.D. 

F.R.S. Professor. 

Civil Enginueering....Dr. Ritchie will commence this Course 

early in February. 

Zoology..--R. E. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. Professor. This Course 

will commence on the 12th January. 

English Law....W. G. Lumley, B.C.L. Professor. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Oitice of the University. 

THOMAS COATES, 
Secretary. 


Council Room, 
24th December, 1834. 


Iw Sta y 
TJX ERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 
HRAD MASTERS : 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A, Professor of Latin. 
HENKY MALDEN, M.A, Professor of Greek in the University 
of London. 

This School will re-open after the Christmas Holidays on 
TUESDAY whe 13th January, it is under the goverument of 
the Council, and is conducted by the Professors of Latin and 
Greek. The hours of attendance are from 9} to 3}. 

Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 

24th Dee. 1834, Secretary. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 

Au EXHIBITION to TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
of FIFTY POUNDS per Aauum, for Three Years of the Under- 
graduate Course, commencing in October 1836, will be given to 
the Successful Candidate at the July Examiuations of that year, 
who shall have attained the age of Eighteen, and kept at the 
HIGH SCHOOL toe Sehaet rng 

JOHN WALKER, 
W_ DLJ BRIDGMAN, $ Head Masters, 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
the TERM PRIZES for superior good conduct and diligence 
were awarded, on the 20th inst., in 
Class VIL. to John Moers, wt. 15. 
VI. to Robert Richardson, wt. 16. 
V. to Richard Pyper, 2. 15. 
IV, to Richard Woodhouse, wt. 13. 
Il. to Richard Hall, wt. 15, 
Il. to William Norman, et. 10, 
1. to Ollyett R. Woodhouse, wt, 10. 
School Business will be resumed on MONDAY the 12th of 
— ned) = JOHN WALKER 
(Signed) Y WALKER, 
WW. D.J. BRIDGMAN, $ Head Masters. 
Dec. 26, 1834. 


ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 


RECTOR. 

Rev. Charles H. Maturin, M.A., Fellow of King’s College 

Cambridge. 

HEAD MASTERS. 

Classical..John Walker, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mathematical..W. D. J. Bridgman, B.A. of St. Peter’s College, 

Cambridge. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Classical..H. Bostock, A.M, of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Classical and Mathematical.. ° 
English and Commercial Accountant..M. J, Belden, 
French—Rev. J. Mudry aud Mons, Guilbault. 
German—W. Klaner Klattowshy. 
Drawing..Mr. Clutterbuck, 

The regular course of study comprehends the Greek, Latin, 
English ench, and German Languages; Mathematics; the 
Elements of Astronomy and of Natural Philosophy ; Arithmetic 
and Commercial Accounts; History and Geography ; Reading, 
Elocution, Writing, and Drawing. 

The Annual Fee for Boarders is 60/.; for Day Pupils, 15¢. pay- 
able by three equal instalments, each respectively in advance, 
on the recommencement of school business after the Sammer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. The only extra charges are 
for Books, Drawis Materials, Tustraction in the Italian or 
Spanish Languages, Fencing, Dancing, and Gymnastics, 

© secure select associates to the pupils of this school, the 
names of all candidates tor admission are submitted for approval 
to a Visiting Committee of the Parents. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without recourse, in 
any instance, to corporal punishment, The situation of Tavistock 
House, with large play and pleasure grouuds attached to it, 
affords the pupils all the advantages of a couniry residence. 

The Aunual Report of the Committee for the last Session, and 
a Prospectus of the Course of Study, &c. may be obtained at 
Mr. T. Hurst’s, Bookseller, 65, St. Paui’s Churchyard; Mr. 
Hailes, Bookseller, Piccadilly ; or at the Schoolhouse. 





THE ATHEN ZUM. 





HE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c., Author of the ‘ History of the Charch’ in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia, &c. &c. receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Annum. 
London, 16, Euston-square. 


CADEMY, A = FARE, Iver, Bucks, 
r Uxbridge 
YOUNG. GENTUENEN’ are _ —_— boarded and carefully 
instructed in the English, Latte, and French Languages, History, 
raphy, Geometry, the Use of the Globes, Drawing, Peucil 
and the Grecian Mode, Writing, Arithmetic, &c. 
Terms, 20 to 22 guineas per annum. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences will be given. 


aE QUEEN ANNE STREET ACA- 
DEMY, grated by the Rev. ROBERT MACLURE, was 
RE-OPENED THIS D. 

The RODNEY ona. Mr. Maclure has much pleasure in 
announcing that the Hon. and Rev. Henry Rodney, Prebendary 
of Hereford, who presided at the Examination ai the close of 
Jast Term, has, with kind liberality, instituted a Prize to be com- 

ted for by the Pupils - this Academy. ‘The Rodney Prize will 
be awarded on the ist of August next, for the best Specimen of 
Composition in Latin Prose. 

The French Department | is conducted by M. Jourdan, 

The Pupils are strictly select, and limited in number, 

Terms for the whole Course, 3/. 13s. 6d. per Quarter. 

A deduction is made when the course of study is only partial. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Academy, 45a, Queen 
Anne-street, Cavendish-square. 











R. BERNAYS’ GERMAN EVENI VG 
CONVERSAZIONES will re-commence on MONDAY, 
12th inst. at his House, 33, East-street, Lamb’s Conduit-street.— 
For terms and cards of admission apply to Messrs. Black and C ‘oy 
2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden: Mr. Bailliére, Regent’s- 
street ; and Mr. Waeey, 4, Old Broad- petreet, City. 


LONDON AND SOUTHWARK ELECTIONS. 
HE SUN NEWSPAPER having, in its 


First Edition of Monday, published a full report, extend- 
ing to eight columns, of the Nominations for the City of London 
and Borough of Southwark, received the following testimonial 
from the Reform Committee of the City of London :— 

“TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 
** Guildhall Coffee- -house, Sth Jan. 1835. 
“Str Four o’clock, P.M. 

“We, tee undersigned, beg to express to you our high opinion 
and grateful sense of the extreme rapidity as we!l as faithfulness 
of the reports given in your paper of this evening of the pro- 
ceedings (within one hour and a half of their occurrence) at 
the Common Hall for the election of the City of London, as well 
as the proceedings for the Southwark election,—a rapidity and 
faithfulness valuable at all times, but peculiarly important on 
= present occasion, when the most valuable results may be 

cted to the country from the early and faithful report of the 
aie example thus set by the City of London and the Borough 


of Southwark. 
(Signed) “HENRY KINGSCOTE, 
JOHN TRAVERS, 
W. HH. ASHURST, 
EDWARD WILSON, 
JOHN DILLON, 
W. H. SHARP, 
H. B. FEARON, 
ON 


EFFING HAM WILSON, 
rR. Cc Sy ts 
JOHN LUPTO 
JOSEPH RIC KERBY, 
8S. BAYLIS 


AISLABIE, 
J. PARSONS. od 

N.B. The above was sent to the Morning Papers for insertion, 
in the usual way of business, through au Advertisement Agent ; 
and the whole of them inserted it readily, however differing with 

he Sun in politics, except the Morning Chronicle, which 
liberal paper, thouzh professing to agree with The Sun in its 
general advocacy of Reform principles, refused to insert the 
Advertisement, saying that ‘ Jt did not approve of it.” 


The following is from the Morning Advertiser, Jan. 8, 1835. 


“ We have to return our best thanks to our Evening contem- 
rary, The Sun, for the excellent and valuable reports of the 
etropolitan Elections contained in this day’s paper. We have 
been under the necessity of abridging them, for the reports in 
the whole amounted to nearly twenty columns—being written, 
printed, and published within about four hours. Exertions an- 
precedented must have been employed in order to realize such 
ample information upen subjects in which not only the esepe of 


A N contains the Latest News of all the Elections, 
together with the State of the Polls. 


San Newspaper Office, 112, Strand, London. 








NOLDEN-SQUARE.—To be LET on 
LEASE, a substantial, commodious HOUSE, with good 
Offices, light, airy, and in complete re 90 desiroble for a Pro- 
fessional Min or Private Residence.—Apply to Mr. Lahee, 
House Ageut, 65, new Sentara el. Letters to be - paid. 


GiLose ‘4 C 


INSU RANCE COMPANY.— 
LIVES, and hte cuige? 
PALL MALL ana CO NHILL. 

pe ONE MILLION STERL Inc. the W HOLE PAID UP 
and INVESTED; thereby affording to the assured an immediate 
available .< for the payment of the most extensive losses, 
without any liability of partnership, 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
had of the Company’s Agents in the Country, and at the Offices 
in London, 

Farming Stock being now exempt from Annual and Stamp 
Duty, may be insured generally, in one sum, at 2s, per cent., at 
this Office. 

Insurances due at Christmas must be paid on or before the 


9th January. 
gad CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, Dec. 20, 18 





LIFE ANNUITIES 
TO SECURE INCREASED INCOMES. 

HE ROYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 

OFFICE, established in 1824 by Act of Parliament, and 

with powers now enlarged and confirmed ander toth Geo. IV. 

and 4th and 5th Wm. IV., having published Tables for the pur- 

chase of im jate Aunnities in a prospectus of a single sheet, 

the same may be had on application by letter (post paid) to the 

principal Office, 5, Laucaster-place, Strand; or to any of the 
Country Agents, 


m the 14th inst. 
THE coMIc ANNUAL for 1835, 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
A. H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill, 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. in 1 vol. post 8yo, 
handsome cloth, 
ALES of WOMAN’ hg TRIALS, 
By Mrs. S. C. HAL 
Author of‘ The Buccaneer,’ ‘ Sketches arivioh a eeae, te. &e. 


jagten: - gee and Son, Paternoster-row; and to be 
ofa 








Sales bp Auction. 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, THIS DAY <sapeaens and MONDAY, at Halt past 
12 o’clock precisely each day, 

NCLUDING the MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of the late R. WHITCOMB, Esq., comprising 

Howaru’s Spiritof the Plays of Shakspeare, India, 5 vols—Pyne’s 

Royal Residences, 3 vols. large paper—Staflord Gallery, by 

Ottley, 4 vols.—Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.—Scott’s 

Bible, 6 vols.—Watis’s Works, 6 vols.—Lewis’s Topographical 

Dictionary, 4 vols.—Chronicles of England, by Holinshed, &c.— 

12 vols.—Picture Galleries, 6 vols.—European Sceneries, 5 vols, 

mor.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Byron’s Works, 17 vols,— 

Loudon’s Encyclopedias of Avriculture and Gardening, 2 vols, 

—Shirley’s Works, 6 vols.—Murray’s Geography —Shakspe are, 

15 vols. ( Valpy)—Canova’s Works, 2 vols. —Horne’s Introduction 

to the Scriptures, 4 vols. —Gorton’ 3% Topographical Dictionary, 

3 vols.—Rapin and Tindal’s agi of England, 24 vols.— 

Herodotus, Larcheri, 9 vols. ; ! 

Catalogues may be “iad at the Rooms, 


LAW BOOKS. 
On TUESDAY, January 13th, 

LAW LIBRARY of the late R. Wurtcoms, 
Esq., Barri-ter, including Statutes at Large, to 10 George 1V.— 
Reports by East, 16 vols, pre yes and Alderson, 5 vols.— 
Barnewall and Cresswe 0 vols.—Barnewall and Adolphus, 5 

vols,—Saunders, 3 vols,  Gabbett’ 's Abridgment, 3 inane 
Diges, by Hammond, 8 vols.; &c. &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


PAINTINGS, ETC. 
On FRIDAY, January 16th, and following Day, 
VALUABLE PAINTINGS, framed and 
glazed, Prints, Plate, and Plated Articles, China, Glass, Curi- 
osities, Gold and Silver Coins, &¢,; together with a small Cellar 
of Wines, the Property of the late W. L. NEWMAN, Esq. By 
order of his Exvecutors. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those Gen- 
tlemen who will favour Messrs. S. & Co. with their address, 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, 
On MONDAY, January 19th, and two following Days, 

Including a very extensive Collection of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, with several large and important 
REMAINDERS, among which are the Copyright, Plates, and 
Entire Stock of Goodwin's Domestic Architecture, 2 vols. 4to. 
1833-4—Davis’s Land Surveying, 8vo.—Macliurin’s Fluvions, 2 
vols. 8vo.—Whiting’s System of Astronomy, 4to,—tovether with 
the eee rplates and Stock of Douovan’s Insects of China—Svn- 
tax’s Wars of Wellington, and the Stereotype Plates of Common 
Praver, 8vo.—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 2 vol. 12m0.—St. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature, 3 vols. 12mo.—Seift’ sW orks, 5 vols, 
royal 18ui0. Ac. 

c Patalogues may be had at the Rooms. 





price 6s, the Thirty. - 


On the “Bist. of December. ate published, 
third Number of 

THE BRITISH C RITIC—QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL RE- 
CORD, 

Reviews: 

Methodist-—Proe ress of Populir Education in France and Eng- 


Life and Labours of Adam Clarke—The Wesleyan 


land—Theological Library; History of Reformed Religion in 
France— Life of Rowland Hill—Religions Travels and Researches : 
Christianity in the East—Ecclesiastieal History: Burton, Ne 
man, Rose—Howells’ Sermon—Corresp ndence between Dr, 
Jebb and A, Kuox—Roman Catholic Priesthood io Great Britain 
and Ireland—Hind’s Poems—Extremes iv Religion: Hampden, 
Atkinson, Gathercole—Ecclesiastical Record, containing, 1. A 
Semmiry of Events connected with the Church and the cause 
of Christianity, forming a brief, but comprehensive Ecclesiastical 
History of the present period; 2. Notices of all the principal 
new Theological Works, ander a methodical arrangement. 

Printed for J, G, an’ F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- Tloo- plac e, Pa Pall Mill. 


ay LAR NOVELS. . 
vols, post 6v 
7 es ‘WIND-GAP. 
II. 
THE TWo FRIENDS. 
3 vols. post Sve. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 


MA Y O R of 
By the O'HARA FAMILY. 


(Just ready.) 


Ill. 
THE MARDENS i» Lan DAVENTRYS. 
. post 


By Miss PARDOES (Just ready.) 


IV. 
ANNE G REY. 
Fdited by the Author of Granby. 
* There is a certain quietness throughout this story that re- 
minds us of Miss Ausien’s admirable n veils. It ix rational, ob- 
servant, quaint, and sufficiently romantic.” —New Monthly,’ 


ve 
JACOB FAITHFUL 
By the Author of ¢ Peter Simple.’ 
2nd edit, 3 vols, post vo. 


vi. 
YOUNG H EA RT S. 
Prefaced by Miss PORTER. 
3 vols, post Svo. 
“These volumes will be read with great interest by the 
young; they are cheerful and full of hope.”"— New Monthly, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





In Two Parts, a as. 6d. nenely y bound in in black; o or, complete, 
bound in calf, 

HE NEW W EEK" S PREPARA TION 
fora WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD'S SUPPER, 
as recommended aud appointed by the Church of England; and 
a Companion to the Altar, directing the Commanicant in his 

Behaviour and Devotions at the Lord’s Table, 

Revised by SAMUEL WIX, A.M. F.R. and AS, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the- Less, London. 

Printed for Longman and (o.; J. Lowey J. M. Richard. 
son; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin J. G. and F, Riving- 
ton; J. Duncan: Whittaker and oe “Sapaie aud Co.; 3, 
Hodgson ; and Houlston and Son. 

ee. f whom may be had 

The Original New Week’s Preparation for a 
Worthy Receiving of the Lord's Supper, &c. In Two Parts, 
each 1s. 6d. bound. 

The New Whole Duty of Man. 8vo. 9s. bd.; 
and 12mo, 5s. 6d. bound, 
Bound iu cloth, — pemnenanety ‘Notes, a8 and @ Translation of : all 

uit Words and Pa 
By WILHeL M KLAUER-KI AT TOWSKY, 

Dedicated to His Majesty Dom Miguel I. King of Portugal, 

r HE GERMAN PROSE READER, 
1. containing ‘ Undine.” With a a Engraving 
from p. original Painting by Retasch, Price 5s 


Dedicated to Her Highness the Princess ag née Princess 
Electoral of Saxony, at Rome. 

The German Dramatic Reader, No. I., con- 
taining Kotzebue’s Comedy, ‘ Die Deutschen Kleinstadter,’ 4s, 
Ill. 

Dedicated to the Right Honourable the Lady William were 
The German Dramatic Reader, No. IL., con- 
taining Werner’s Tragedy, ‘ Der 24 Februar.’ Price 3s. 6d, 
.ondon ; Simpkin and Marshall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
IV. 
The 2nd edition of 
The German Manual for Self-tuition. 
volames (1060 pages). Price 1. 1°. 
* Mr. Kiaver-Klattowsky’s German Grammar, in two Te- 
blest b being out of print, anew edition will shortly be published, 


NEW WORKS 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Pu Aches = Ordinary to — Senger ) 
1 2 vols. S¥O. with P' 
RIENTA MEMOTRS. 
Residence 


Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ 


in ludia. 
By JAMES FORBES, 
Edited by » o Danse yr, the Countess Ay “Von TALEMBERT. 
so a 4to. Volume of ILLUSTRATIONS, 
consisting - 71 VIEWS and Subjects of NATURAL HIsTORY, 
many of them beautifully coloured. 


2. 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * The Life . a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THREE YEARS I'n THE PACIFIC, 
Comprising Notices of 
BRAZIL, CHILE, gy ee ETC. 
In 1831, 1832, and 1833. In 2 vols. 8 
By AN OFFICER in the UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Tas PRINCESS. 
LADY MORGAN 
Author of pA, Macarthy,’ "ke. 3 Volk. 
“A very clever and interesting, as well as instractive work. 
There is life, feeling, humour, and naivete in every page.”"—~ 
Atheneum. 


bar UNITED STAT "ES AND CANADA. 
In 1832, 33, and 4. In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
By C. D. ARFWEDSON, Esq. 
“€ The most comprehensive as well ax the most recent account 
of the United Siatvs, which will ve read both with pleasure and 
instruction,”’— Literary —— 


THE LAS Ad DAY S$ OF POMPEIL 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,” &e. 3 vols. 

From the first moment the reader is unevnscionsly involved 
in the story, and at last he is swept ouwards, without power to 
stay his course, into that whirlpool of passion and of suffering 
with which it concludes.”—dtheneum. 

7 


Two 


BY res OF sand hee ator a 
vols, 8¥o. » Maps and Pilates ‘ 
A VOYAGE “OF DISC OVE RY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEA 
Performed in H.M.S. 2 HAN Ay —" in : the years 1829, 
1830, anc 
Under the Command of Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N. F.R- “sf 
Pi Quite as amusing as the — of Cook and Anson.” 
ourter. 


PRANCESCA CARRARA. 
vy L. 


.L., 
Author of § The Werstien’ Bracelet,’ &e. 3 vols. 
The most admirable work of its class that bas appeared for 


| @ considerable time.”’—Morning Herald. 


In &va, the Seventh V: olume of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOIS MEMOIRS. 
“The best ace — of the early career of Napoleon yet given 
to the woild.”—Lilerary Gazette. ‘ 
#,* The next volume, NF ig this work, will 
shortly appear. 








THE ATHENAUM. 








DEDICATED TO 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 


BY 


JOHN MARTIN. 


It might be deemed sufficient, in order to invite attention to this magnificent creation of Mr. Marrtin’s pencil, to 


refer to the success which has distinguished his former illustrations of Scripture History. 


. 


Experience, however, has 


shown that his genius has ever risen with the sublimity of his theme; and his delineation of the Great SacriFIcE on 
Carvary—the most sublime subject that was ever offered to the contemplation of man—affords a splendid corroboration 


of the fact. 


This Picture of ancient Jerusalem, the ground plan of which is derived from unquestionable authority, while it 
embraces all the architectural features of the Holy City, as described by Josephus, realizes, in the figure of the Saviour 
on the Cross, as well as in the episodical grounds around it, the details which the Sacred Volume affords of the awful 


scene. 


The moment on which the Painter has seized is that, when “a pall of darkness veils the land of Palestine’—Ovur 


SavIoUR DIES. 


The result, it may fearlessly be said, is one of the most splendid specimens of that class of pictures, 


which, while they captivate the eye and entrance the fancy, convey a solemn, and, it is hoped, rarely unregarded lesson 


to the human heart. 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Prints, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Proofs, 5. 5s. ; before Letters, 10/. 10s. 


LONDON: F. G. MOON, PRINTSELLER TO THE KING, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


Now ready, in royal 18mo,.embellished with a Design by Stothard, 
and bound in silk, gilt leaves, price 7s. 6d. 
aed IONS from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT MONTGOMERY, B.A. 
Author of the ‘Omnipresence of the Deity,’ * Messiah,’ &c, &e. 
ith au Introductory Essay, 

London: F, J. Mason, 444, West Strand; and E. Churton, 
Hoile-street 

ERUSAL of NEW BOOKS.—The Nobility 

__ and Gentry are respectfully informed that the Perasal of 
all NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained in Towa or Country, 
by a moverate pretty. half-yearly, or quarterly subscription to 
the British and Foreign Public Library, Couduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 

The Addenda to the Catalogue of this extensive Library for the 
present year is just published, and may be obtained (gratis), with 
the Terms, on application to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square, 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The New Year affording a favourable opportunity for 
commencing this Work, those who desire to become Subscribers 
— to forward their orders forthwith to their respective 


ers. 

The JANUARY Number, being the first of a new volume, will 
contain, among other interesting Papers : 

The Clubs of London, with Anecdotes of their Members, &c.— 
Scenes in the Lite of Gilbert Gurney, by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
No, 14—Sketches of Irish Highways, by Mrs. S. C, Hall—The 
Confessions of William Shakspeare—The Opium Drinker—Pom- 
peii by Torch-light—Mr. Foroearavee Smith—Anecdotes of the 
French Provinces, No, 2, St. Johu of the Island—Notes on Na- 

lities, by a Traveller—Records of a Stage Veteran, No. 3, 
comprising Anecdotes of Mrs. Wayleit, Messrs. Denvil, Liston, 
Mathews, Sinclair, Abbott, Ac.—Mouthly Commentary on Men 
and Things, 

Printed for H. Colburti, 43, Great Ma riborough-street, London ; 
fo whom all Communications for the Editor are requested to be 
addressed, Sold by all Booksellers. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

_ and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE. 

t New Year furnishing a favourable o. porta y for com- 
mencing the Work, those who desire to become Subscribers are 
Tequested to forward their orders forthwith to their respective 


ers. 
The JANUARY Number, being the first of anew Volume, con- 
among other interesting Papers : 
¥ tative View of the Pay and Rewards for Service in the 
| Se and British Armies—On Nautical Surveying—Sketches of 
oreign Military Life: Captain Rabe; or, the Ten of Spades— 
tes of Den Pedro, and the Brazilian mock Revolution of 
1831 (continued)—The Order-book ; or, Naval Sketches, By 
Jonathan Oldjunk, Esq. R.N. No, 3—Polar Scenes, No, 1— 
Passages from the Diary of a Liberator, No. I—Memoirs 
of Major-General James Patrick Murray, C.B.and Major General 
Sit Andrew McDowall, K.C.B.—Correspondence on a variety of 
is: also from the principal Ports and Stations, with all the 
Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 
for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
: + where all Communications for the Editor are requested 
addressed, Sold by ali Booksellers. 








| No. XXXVIL., for JANUARY, 1835, price 2s. 6d, commences a | 
| ; | 





ENGLAND MAGAZINE. | 


CHURCH OF 


New Volume ot 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and | 

Mouthly Register of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTI- 

CAL INFORMATION, &c.; and with it is given an EXTKA 
HALF SHEET, containing a Copious Ladex, Title, Tavle of Con- | 
tents, &c. of the Volumes V. aud VI. just completed. The fol- | 
lowing Articies form also a portion of its contents :— 
St. Xavier’s Miracles—The Manor-house—Ashby-de-la-Zouch | 

Chureb—Blackfordby Chapel and Hastings Chapel (with a Plate 
and Three Wood Engravings—A Defence of Coleridge v. e | 

Euglish Opium Eater—Chorch Matters—Antiquities—Sacr 
‘oetry—Lyra Apostolica—Correspondence—Sugyestions on the 
Piace and Manner of condemning Dissent on ifficient grounds 
—Mr. Johu Oxiee on Heavenly Witnesses—Congregatioual Ma- 
gazine, Ac. &c.—Notices and Reviews, Misceilanea, Documents, 
Ordinations, Clerical Apy nts, Clerzymen Dece , Births 
and Marriages, University News, Eveuts of the past Mouth 

chroaghoun tee United Kingdom, Xe. &c. 

J.G. and F. Rivington, Si. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

place; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 267, Regent-street. 


ERMAN ANNUALS for 1835.— 
BANKRUPTCY of ADOLPHUS RICHTER.—A large 
Assortment, with the finest Engravings, »nd in efegant Bindings, 
‘ust imported, and now on Sale on the Premises in Solbo--quare, 
wuere the Assignees continue to receive orders, and to forward 
books to the regular customers of the late Firm. 





“Just published, in post &vo, price 8s. boards, the 2nd ecitioa of 
; 1 
OBATI1ON; and other Tales. 
By the Author of ‘Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,’ 
‘Olympia Morata,’ ve. , | 
“This volume is ove of the most delightful which for a long 
time has fallen into our hands; and we should be doing injustice | 
to our feelings did we not strongly recommend it to the public.” 
—Scolsman, 





“ Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, in 3 vols, post Svo. price 1/. 11s.,6d. bds, | 
Ten aed : EP —TY 
HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY; a 
Romance. By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
** A scholar’s fancy, 
A quab—’tis nothing else—a very quab.” 
Swith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill, 


RITISH HISTORY. — Schoolmasters, 
Governesses, and Tutors, who may be desirous of ex- 
awining into the pretensions ef GOLDSMITH'S GRAMMAR of 
BRITISH HISTORY, with a view to its introdection into their 
Seminaries, mav receive a Copy, free of charge, by application, 
post paid, to Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater 
Itis believed to be the only work ever published, wh 
culated to render the subject a brauch of elementary study. 
N APOLEON’S BOOK of FATE.—Just 
published, with a Map, and 4 spirited Engrasings by 
Phillips, price One Shilling aud Sixpence, an AURIUGED 
EDITION of this evutertaining and truly moral Work.—Also the 
25th EDITION of the ORIGINAL and celebrated Work, con- 
taining the Ancient Oracles, &c. &c. Price 5s. 
Printed for M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





: & €@.24. 2:3 8 
Or, THE CONTRAST. 
By the Authoress of * Alice Seymoar.’ 
Iu 1 handsome volume, price 5s. cloth, 

“A touching story, and fit for every age and degree. It is, 
indeed, eminently calculated to improve the heart, and teach 
the most cousolatory lessous of pure religion.”’— Lil. Gaz. 

** Lo this single and modest volume an amiable and intelligent 
woman teaches ber sex to value those pure principles of virtue 
and religion which are their best ornaments aud most unfailing 
attractions. Facility of invention and onaflected elegance of stile 
characterize ber narrative, with which we can assure our fair 
readers they cannot make themseives acquainted without being 
deeply interested.’”’—Morning Herald, Jan. 1. 

ames Cochrane and Company, 11, Waterloo-place. 
APTAIN ALEXANDER’S SKETCHES 
in PORTUGAL during ‘ivil W 
With Observations on the 
PROSPECTS o IRTUGAL, 
Svo. Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth, 

“Sketches should be slight, desuliory, characteristic, and 
pleasant reading; and such is this volume.”—Lut. Gaz. 

** Captain Alexander's Sketches are pleasant, and even usefal. 
His style and manner are risk and rattling, and he makes him- 
seif at home with the reaver in the off-hand way of an old tra- 
veller and campaigner. Yhe book is not a series of detached 
bits of intelligence, but conveys the impression of a whole view.” 
—Spectator. 

James Cochrane and Company, 11, Waterloo-place. 


834. 
. STATE and FUTURE 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Published this day, price 5s. VOLUME NINTH of 
IR WALTER SCOPrt’S PROSE WORKS, 
forming the Second of the LIFE of NAPOLEON, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. Loudon, 
of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
I Life of Dryden. 
Lives of Novelists. 
Paul’s Letters. 
Essays on Chivalry, Ro- 
mauce, and The Drama. 
Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland. 


Life of Napoleon, Vol. I. 


I. 
Til. & IV. 
V. 


VI. 
VIL. 
VUl. 


Also, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, com- 
plete in 12 vols. P . 

Waverley Novels, New Edition, complete in 
48 vols, 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo, 12mo. and 18mo. x 

Tales of a Grandfather, First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Series, half-bound, x . 

Captain Basil Hall's Fragments, Third 
Series. New Edition. i 

The Cook’s Oracle; a New Edition. 





THE ATHENAUM. 
THE MODERN NOVELISTS. 


Uniform in size and price with the Waverley Novels. 
On the Ist January was published, beautifully printed and embellished, price 5s. per vol. neatly bound, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 Vols.) of 


PELHAM ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN, 
BY E. L. BULWER, ESQ. 


Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 
Being the commencement of a new, revised, handsomely-illustrated, and more select Collection of 


COLBURN’'S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


The Embellishments, from designs by eminent Artists, including the Authors’ Portraits, will be executed under the superintendence of the Messrs, 
Finden. Each novel will be completed, whenever possible, in a single volume, with corrections and occasional new Introductions and Notes by the 
several Authors, expressly made for this edition. A volume of this work (the copyrights of which are the exclusive property of Mr. Colburn,) will be 
regularly published with the Magazines on the first of every month; and the whole will form a cheap, elegant, and highly-adorned Collection of the 
best Works of Fiction, from the pens of the most distinguished living Writers. 








II. 
IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


On the Ist January was published, to be completed in six Monthly Parts, price 8s. per Part, and embellished with upwards of Forty Portraits, 
curious Letters and Documents in Fac-simile, &c., Part I. of a New and Cheaper Edition of 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 
MEMOIRS OF IRELAND AND THE UNION. 


Considering the great importance of the subject, and the numerous persons who take a deep interest in the welfare of Ireland, it is presumed that 
this new and cheaper edition of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Work, with all the Portraits and embellishments of the original expensive publication, will 
prove extremely acceptable to the public. 


“The Author hopes, by the revival and completion of this History, to open wide the eyes of Great Britain to the present dangers of Ireland ; to draw aside the 
curtain of ignorance and prejudice by which her history has been so long obscured; to compare her once rising prosperity with her existing miseries ; to discover the 
occult causes of their continuance, and the false principles of her misrule; to display her sacrifices for England, and to unmask her libellers in both countries, — 
Avtuor’s Prerace. 

Ill. 


THE LANDED GENTRY. 


On the Ist January was published, with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings of each Family, and a fine Portrait of Eowarp Joun Littieton, Esq, 
M.P. for Stafford, price 1/. 11s. 6d. bound in morocco cloth, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. BURKE'S 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A COMPANION TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


“The want of a work of this nature, furnishing an account of all the families constituting the gentry of the United Kingdom, had long been extensively felt 
and acknowledged.’’—PREF ACE. 


“This is a book of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, so vast a portion of family history as perhaps the annals of no other country could produce. It is 
almost impossible to convey a more striking illustration of the respectability and permanency of the great proprietors of the soil, than is to be found in this genealogical 
and heraldic history of the Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland. Besides the descents, intermarriages, and armorial bearings of every family, it contains the most 
memorable actions of persons who have distinguished themselves, intermixed with curious anecdotes. It contains also a countless number of particulars relating to the 
intermarriages of the several families.”—Sun. 


Iv. 
ELEGANT PRESENTS. 


On the 1st January was published, in 40 vols. 12mo. price only 2s. 6d. per volume, bound in morocco cloth, 


PETITE BIBLIOTHEQUE DES DAMES. 


A select Collection of the Works of Mesdames De Start, De Gentis, De Montuotiev, Cortix; MM. ve La Fontaine, De Constant, 
De Caytus, Picarp, &c. 
(& It should be particularly noticed that this collection is not composed of the works of the recent and very objectionable French school of 
novelists, but of those distinguished writers who were an ornament to their country, and whose works may be read with advantage as well as amuse- 
ment by the old and young of either sex. 


a 


Complete in 20 vols. post Svo. price only 4s. per volume, bound in morocco cloth, or any set separately, 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY or ENTERTAINMENT. 


A SERIES OF WORKS FROM THE PENS OF DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


CONTENTS. 


FRANK MILDMAY; or, THE NAVAL OFFICER. ‘Tae Navat Sxetcu Book.’ 3 Vols. THE NIGHT WATCH; or, TALES OF TH 
By CAPT. MARRYAT. 3 Vols. TALES OF A VOYAGER. First anp Srconp SEA, By CAPT. JOHNSON. 2 Vols. ComPRisiss 
THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. By tue Avutnor Serres. Each in 3 Vols. THE Captaty’s Story; THE MastER’s Storr; 
or ‘Tue Supattern’ (MR. GLEIG). 3 Vols. TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. By tHe Avruor tur Boatswain, A ForEcastLE YARN ; AND THE 
SAILORS AND SAINTS. By tue AvutHors or or ‘THe Mrirrary Skxetcn Book.’ 3 Vols. Prisoner oF WaRr’s Story. 


N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately. 
LONDON: PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, 
By R. Bentley ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 


“Tiel 7 NRO ges ten TE alee OeLIoe 7 " ° lers and 
London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksell 
Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Kradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris. 
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